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U. PROPELLOR PRINCETON. 

Orders having been received at tbe Charles- 
town navy yard to Jaunch and fit for sea this 
new U. 8. steam propellor, a host of workmen 
were at ‘once set to labor upon her, composed of 
carpenters, joiners, carvers, caulkers and paint- 
ers, that she might look ‘ship shape and Bristel 
fashion” when she made her publie appearance 
from under her ship house. She is stoutly built, 
of exceedingly fine model, is said to be the 
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sharpest vessel in the U. S. navy, is beautifully 
lined, and possesses a very handsome run. She 
supports the original carved head of the old 
Princeton, and some of the planking of the same 
vessel ; very few, however, as it is well known 
that most of the frame work and planking of the 
old Princeton were very much decayed. Her 
frame {3 live oak throughout. She is said to be 
more thoroughly copper fastened than any other 
ship of her size in the service. The engines of 


the old Princeton are to be improved and used 
in the new vessel, with new boilers. She is larger 
than the old Princeton, as will be observed by 
the following dimensions of her: length between 
her perpendiculars, 176 feet 8 inches; beam 
moulded, 32 feet ; depth of hold, 21 1-2 feet ; ex- 
treme length from taffrail to the end of the cut- 
water, 194 feet 6 inches; extreme breadth, 33 
feet. She is to carry four flanges sixteen feet in 
diameter. The Princeton bids fair to outstrip 


all other vessels in the navy in point of speed. 
She confers honor upon her modeller and builder. 
On the occasion of the launch, a large number of 
persons assembled to witness the scene, number- 
ing over twothousand. The launch was directed 
by Samuel N. Pook, Esq., naval conductor of 
the yard. ‘There were two or three slight acci- 
dents occurred on the occasion. Our artist has 
seized upon the most favorable moment to repre- 
sent the scene to the readers of the Companion. 
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HEIRESS oF TOULON: 


A ee Romance of the Land and the Ocean, 


BY FRED HUNTER. 


[CONTINUED.] 


CHAPTER V. 


THE RESULT OF MARTINI’S SEARCH. 


O with me, dear 
reader, to Toulon 
—one of the love- 
liest towns in all 
Nil France—with its 
cleanly streets, its 
numerous foun- 
4 tains, its many 
handsome build- 
ings, and its hap- 
\\. py people. It is 
not a very long 
journey from the 
city of Paris—but 
six months had 
passed away, since Elmir fled from the metropo- 
lis ; no tidings had been obtained of him, except 
by such inuendos as Martini chose to drop, and 
Madame Denoir had left town for a visit in the 
more quiet and healthy precincts of Toulon. 

When young Fonblanc passed madame’s car- 
riage, near the Boulevards, he turned to the no- 
tary beside him, and said : 

“JT understood you that Ma’amoiselle Flora 
had left the city, monsieur.” 

“She was to have left, on yesterday.” 

“ We have just passed her, in madame’s car- 

,” said Elmir, quietly. 
his was an unfortunate accident, but Mar- 
tini was always ready for such an exigency. 

“ Then she will go to-day, I presume,” replied 
the notary. “Women are uncertain in their 
plans, you know.” And the conversation ceased. 

Search for the fugitive proved unavailing. 
The name of the captain, or of the vessel in 
which he would return—all was mystery. The 
notary assured Madame Denoir that he had as- 
siduously sought him, without effect; and in a 
few weeks after the lad’s departure, the cunning 
intriguer had contrived to convince the lady 
that the boy was an ingrate, and that he had run 
away, to escape from her further control. 

Madame was deeply moved by this untoward 
occurrence. There was but a single being in 
the world she sincerely loved—and that was 
Fiora Delmont. She esteemed the youth, and 
would have had him inclined to wed the “ heir- 
ess,” at a future day, if such a matter could have 
been consummated. Her hopes in this respect 
had been thwarted, and she left Paris in anything 
but a happy mood of mind! 

The quiet and repose she sought, at Toulon, 
however, was destined to be of but short dura- 
tion. She had been domiciled in a beautiful 
residence at this place scarcely three weeks, 
when, as she sat one evening conversing with 
Flora, the servant announced a gentleman in 
the drawing-room, below, who would confer with 
her, if she was at leisure. 

At the same time, the servant presented the 
visitor's card, upon which madame read the 
name of “ Martini, Notary—Paris.” 

Madame inquired eagerly if any intelligence 
had yet been received of the youth’s where- 
abouts, and the notary only shook his head. 

“What has happened, monsieur?” she then 
demanded, quickly. 

“I know nothing, lady, only what you may 
also know, from this paragraph,” said Martini; 
and he took from his pocket « Paris journal, and 
directed the lady’s attention to an item of news 
it contained, and which read as follows : 

“ A Wrecx.—The Dolphin, at Havre, from 
the Mediterranean, Y, Teports the total 


loss of the brig “ Pasquelle,” which sailed from 
this port some months since, for Lisbon and the 
Straits—and which was on the return e, 
with a valuable cargo, after a remarkably suc- 
cessful trip. We regret being called upon to 
announce the destruction of the vessel, in the 
late gale, and to add that the whole of the crew 
were in all probability, lost! as no tidings have 
been had of them, and the wreck must have oc- 
curred some weeks ago, at sea.” 


“Tell me, monsieur,” said madame, instantly, 
“ what has this to do with him ?” 

“Peradventure, nothing, madame. But, as 
nearly as I can ascertain, that is the name of the 
brig in which Elmir sailed from Havre, when 
he absconded, some months since.” 

The news fell like a thunderbolt upon the 
senses of both madame and Flora Delmont. At 
the worst, they fancied that Elmir would be ab- 
sent from Paris but a few months, and they re- 
solved upon meeting him, once more, to dissuade 
him directly from pursuing so precarious a mode 
of life, if possible. But, for the present, this 
was not to be. 

The “ Pasquelle” was lost, beyond a doubt. 
Whether any of her crew were fortunate enough 
to escape a watery grave, remained to be devel- 
oped in the future. In the meantime, the notary 
applied himself to the consummation of his plans 
and designs upon both madame and Elmir, 
hoping and calculating that, at any rate, he 
would be able to accomplish his purposes, before 
any new feature or disclosure should transpire. 
He deemed that the field for another trial with 
madame was now open to him; and he chose 
to appeal to her, again, peremptorily, and to 
show his cards, if she declined his proffer, at 
last. The time had come when he thought he 
could with safety act upon the offensive. Ma- 
dame was despairing of the probable success of 
her scheme with Flora and the boy, and he would 
step in, and win her over to himself ere she 
should have leisure for serious reflection on the 
subject. And thus resolved, he waited upon the 
lady at length, and found her—as he desired to 
do—alone. She received him cordially, and he 
commenced at once to enlighten her. 

“My dear Madame Denoir,” began the no- 
tary, in the most obsequious manner, “I trust 
that you have now had leisure to consider the 
proposition I have so repeatedly had the honor 
to submit to you, of late—” 

’ “Of what do you speak, monsieur ?” 

“Thave asked you to believe, madame, that 
my esteem and respect for you, is not of an or- 
dinary character. I love you, and would make 
you my wife !” 

“ Surely, monsieur, you are not serious,” ex- 
claimed the lady, a good deal surprised at the 
manner of the notary. 

“Upon my honor, madame, I mean what I 
say.” 

“Then monsieur, I have only to reply that I 
am astounded at your temerity and assurance !” 

“In other words, you have already expressed 
these sentiments before, madame,” said Martini, 
drily, “and I assure you, now, that your own 
interest is involved in this affair, mere deeply 
than you at present seem to realize.” 

The lady smiled at the knave, and then re- 
sponded: “I fancy, monsieur, after your long 
acquaintance with Maria Denoir, that you have 
no idea that anything like a threat can affect 
her !” 

“ No, madame—I will not stoop to any such 
unnecessary artifice, I assure you. But, when 
you shall have been made acquainted with a 
certain secret, of which I am now alone pos- 


sessed, I am inclined to imagine that! you will 
think more serioudly and more kindly both of 
me and my notions. This secret I came here, 
to-nightyto reveal to you, if you are inclined to 
share it with me.” 

“Tf I were naturally a curious woman—as 
readily excited by the marvellous as my sex is 
too often inclined to be, I might seek to know 
what this secret is. But, I assure, you, mon- 
sieur, I have no fancy for meddling with the 
affairs of other people, and shall willingly suffer 
you to retain your treasure—so far as I am con- 
cernéd.” 

“J commend your courage, lady—but I am 
fully prepared to cause you to change your 
mind.” 

“ Come, monsieur,” said madame, rising, “I 
beg you to excuse me, tonight. At some other 
time, I may hear you—” 

“No, madame, be seated and listen to me, 
now. After I have disclosed this little matter to 
you, I shall feel relieved, myself, and I am sure 
you will feel differently towards me ; for I think 
I understand your character,” insisted Martini. 

““ Monsieur, your secret can have no interest 
for me, I am satisfied. Iam the possessor of a 
handsome fortune, the sole legatee of the prop- 
erty of Monsieur Bouvais. I am independent of 
you and ofthe world. I seek no favor, and can- 
not brook this importunity longer.” 

“ It is of this very fortune that I would now 
speak, madame.” 

“ Well then, go on, monsieur, ge on.” 

“ First, then, madame—though you think so, 
and have thus far had good reason so to be- 
lieve—yet, let me tell you, you are not the sole 
legatee of monsieur's estates !” 

Had the walls of the building in which they 
sat, fallen into the apartment at that moment, 
Madame Denoir could not have been more 
shocked than she was at this extraordinary an- 
nouncement! For a moment, she stood bolt 
upright, gazing intently upon the notary, as if 
she would read every impulse in his wicked 
brain. Then she staggered forward to a chair— 
and asked, in a plainly terrified tone—“‘ what 
does monsieur mean 

“What he says, madame. There are those 
who may largely share this fortune with you, if 
Antonio Martini but wills it!” 

“JT do not—comprehend,” replied madame, 
in the deepest concern. “Iam unadvised of any 
change—I am at a loss to conceive what has 
transpired to wrest from me my rights.” 

“No change has occurred, since monsieur’s 
decease, madame—but there are such things as 
codicils to wills, you know.” 

“ But monsieur left no such document. I am 

2? 

“ And J am as certain that he did, madame,” 
continued the notary. “It was cautiously drawn 
up, some days before his death, and was duly 
executed, in my presence, madame.” 

“ Go on—go on, monsieur ; I will listen,” said 
the lady, desperately. “Proceed with your 
cursed scheme. I will believe nothing, here- 
after—trust no one—confide in noone. Go on! 
Tell me, am I disinherited ?” 

“No, madame; not so bad as that.” 

“ Well, then, tell me the worst! I am pre- 
pared for anything, now.” 

The notary drew up his chair at the lady's 
side, and continued his explanation. 


CHAPTER VI. 


HOW THE THING WAS DONE. 

An excited flush had overspread the hand- 
some features of the woman, for a moment, but 
it quickly vanished, as the notary went on. 

“Tt might have been, madame,” he continued, 
“that you should be now penniless—but J stood 
in the way of that. I am your friend, to-day, as 
I was, and have been, for years past ; and, when 
the documents were being prepared, I took care 
that your interest should be guarded. Am I not 
entitled to a measure of thanks for such a 
course 

“ Why have I been kept so long in utter ig- 
norance of the existence of this pretended codi- 
cil?” demanded Madame Denoir, peremptorily. 

“ You shall learn details, madame, as we pro- 
ceed,” responded the notary, shrewdly. 

“To what extent is my fortune thus impaired, 
monsieur ?” 

“One half—” 

One half!” 

“Hear me, madame. One half the personal, 
and the whole of the real estate.” 

“What!” screamed madame, frantically— 
“what do you say ?” 


“T am eorrect, madame ; one reads the codi- 
cil, I am certain.” 

“JT am a pauper, then !” 

“©, no—madame. The personal effects of 
my late lamented friend are of no mean value, 
surely ; they could not fail to amount to—” 

“ The whole of the real estate,” murmured the 
lady, despondingly—~and then, a moment after- 
ward, she asked, “ who is the legatee, monsieur ?” 

“ There are two of them, madame—Elmir, the 
runaway boy, and Flora Delmont.” 

“Ts it possible ?” 

“Tt is as I have stated. But the bey’s fortune 
will be very much the largest share.” 

“ That is well—” 

“Yes. But I control it.” 

“ You, monsieur ?” 

“ Yes, madame—by your leave.” 

“T am his guardian,” said madame, firmly. 

“I beg your pardon, lady—I think you are 
too fast ; I did not leave anything to chance, or 
doubt, you perceive. The legal gentlemen make 
some pretensions to business qualifications ; 
and, when the codicil was prepared, I suggested 
to my late friend that the future heir to so large 
an amount as he proposed to leave him, might 
be a minor when monsieur died. I said to my 
friend, ‘ would it not be well to be cautious, and 
secure this to the boy so that he will be benefit- 
ed by it, through the care and control of some 
one competent to manage it, in such an event ?” 
And monsieur answered—‘ yes, yes, Martini, 
you are correct. Fix it right, and strong; do it 
in your own way, Martini; I confide in your 
superior judgment.’ This, madame, was very 
kind in my friend, and flattering to my humble 
self. I followed his suggestion, and did so pre- 
pare the codicil. When it was ready, he signed 
it—and said, ‘ Martini, I have known you a long 
time; you will carry out my views; the seal 
was affixed to his signature, the documents were 
placed in my safe, and the secret remains with 
me—and yourself, madame.” 

A pause followed this carefully worded and 
significant statement ; but, brief as it was, it had 
its effect upon the notary’s listener, and he saw 
it, readily. 

“ What do you propose, monsieur ?” continued 
Madame Denoir, at length. 

“You have heard my avowal, lady; you have 
learned the state of your own case, and I shall 
be happy to hear from your lips, whether a com- 
promise cannot be entered into.” 

“In what way, then ?” 

“ As I have already told you, the boy has ab- 
sconded, and may never return te France. At 
any rate, his seeret is in my hands. I can con- 
trol him, and his legacy, as you perceive. He 
may never know of his good fortune, madame, 
if you but will it!” 

“ Ah!” exclaimed the woman, cunningly, in 
a moment, “then you propose to destroy this 
evidence of his having been named in the codi- 
cil, and—and—” 

“No, I don’t; you are too fast again, madame. 
Ishould not do that, assuredly. But, if you 
agree, we may keep the secret, jointly; and en- 
joy the income of the property.” 

“ And the condition ?” 

“ Must be your hand, madame. You must 
become my wife!” said the notary, coldly. 

* Sooner than do which,” retorted the woman, 
severely, “I would give up ail, and starve upon 
the steps of the portal of my late protector and 
friend !” 

“Do you carry itso proudly, madame?” said 
the notary, in mowise abashed; “then let me 
caution you to be wary. At my will, the boy 
will return to France. Jf he comes back, you 
may be sure I shall so arrange my affair with 
him that your interests will suffer.” 

“©, monsieur!” exclaimed Madame Denoir, 
desperately, at last, “can you be serious in this 
matter ?” 

“T assure you, madame, I never was more so. 
And, to convince you of the truth of all that I 
have now said, I took care to bring with me, 
hither, the documents to which I have alluded, 
that you might see, for yourself, upon what a 
brittle foundation your self-esteemed fortunes 
are at this moment based.” And with this as- 
surance, which was delivered in a less arrogant, 
and far more persuasive tone, Martini drew forth 
from his breast pocket a parchment, and then 
another, which he handed to the lady to examine. 

Madame Denoir was an even match for the 
villain Martini, under the same circumstances ! 
But, as we shall see, the notary had the advan- 
tage of herin the present contest. She grasped 

papers earnestly, and read the codicil—in 
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which she found the bestowal of what she had 
deemed her fortune, to others. Then she perused 
the indenture of guardianship—and then she 
examined both, again, with the utmost scrutiny. 


“ T see it, monsieur,” she said, “ you have told 
me truly. But this is very unexpected.” 

“Ido not doubt that you are surprised, ma- 
dame. But is not my statement accurate ?” 

“ Tt is, monsieur.” 

“ And is not my power ample ?” 

“Yes. That is, if these papers are authentic.” 

“ All the details can readily be substantiated,” 
continued the notary, with a self.satisfaction 
which did not escape the lady’s notice. 

“ And these instruments are in your hand- 
writing, I think,” added madame. 

“Exactly. AsI told you, they were drawn 
up with my own hands.” 

“ They have not been registered ?” 

“ Not as yet.” 

“ These, then, are all the evidence that exists 
of the folly of monsieur, in thus alienating his 
effects 

“ Those are all—and, save to yourself and him 
who now addresses you, the subject is a secret.” 


“ Without these documents, then,” continued 
Madame Denoir, deeply excited, “there is no 
proof, no clue to the shameful transaction ?” 

“No, madame—but they are duly signed, and 
attested, as you will see; and that is sufficient, 
when I choose to promulgate the facts, should 
such @ course become necessary.” 

“ Enough, monsieur ;” cried the woman, start- 
ing wildly to her feet-— enough, scoundrel that 
youare! Your selfish proposal I spurn with 
contempt. And, for the evidence you have se 
long gloated over in secret—-these precious docu- 
ments you have so cautiously and so villanously 
concealed, to further your own foul schemes— 
thus, and thus, and thus, I scatter their frag- 
ments, and disarm you, knave that you have 
proved—forever !” And, as she thus exclaimed, 
the enraged woman tore the instruments into a 
thousand shreds, and dashed the ruins at the 
notary’s feet ! 

As the proud Madame Denoir strode across 
the apartment, after this rather melo-dramatic 
performance, her passion was suddenly cooled, 
and she was astounded at hearing a low, excited, 
singular chuckle—a sort of demoniacal laugh— 
which the notary was indulging, plainly at her 
expense ! 

“Leave me, monsieur!” she said, violently. 
“ Leave this house, on the instant. I had not 
suspected you to be a wolf. But your fangs are 
extracted—you are harmless, and Marie Denoir 
is safe !” 

“Calm yourself, lady,” replied Martini, in a 
soothing and triumphant manner. “ You are 
rash and inexperienced, I perceive. Were this 
a professional visit, I should feel myself justi- 
fied in charging you roundly for my advice; as 
it is, the suggestions I am about to make shall 
be given gratis.” 

“ Gratuitous, you should have said, monsieur. 
I seek no further advice, at your hands. I shall 
take counsel elsewhere, in the future ; and hence- 
forth, let us be strangers,” 

“No, madame—that cannot be.” 

“Tt must be, monsieur !” 

“You are too fast, I repeat it. I would be 
your friend ; I would advise you for your best 
interests; I would have you continue in the en- 
joyment of this splendid fortune; and J would 
share it with you. This is my aim—and this I 
will accomplish! If you drive me from your 
confidence, I shall not be answerable for conse- 
quences. But the power is in my hands, ma- 
dame, and I shall use it to my own advantage.” 


“You are powerless, monsieur—and Marie 
Denoir is not to be intimidated. By your own 
admission, the evidence you prated of, is anni- 
hilated ;” and she pointed the notary to the 
fragments of the codicil upon the carpet. 

“Think you, Madame Denoir,” responded 
Martini, in a bitterly sarcastic tone, “think you 
I should have come hither on the errand of a 
fool? Could you, for one moment, suspect that 
I should place myself in your power, thus, after 
five-and-twenty years’ experience with all sorts 
of people, in every grade of life, under all phases 
of circumstances * Do you not know me better 
than to imagine I should be so remiss as to trust 
‘the originals of such precious instruments as 
these in the hands of any one, save myself? No, 
no—madame! You have destroyed them, you 
have shown me your true character, and I am 
now doubly armed. Those documents were 
merely copies of the originals !” 

“ What!” murmured the lady, confounded at 


this cool reply. “What do you mean, mon- 
sieur ?” 

“T mean what I have said, lady. The real 
instruments are safely deposited, and I can place 
my hand upon them whenever oceasion calls 
for their production; these are merely trans- 
cripts.” 

But the now thoroughly alarmed victim of the 
notary could no longer withstand this sort of 
contest ; and staggering back, confused, morti- 
fied, crushed by the villain’s duplicity and cun- 
ning—she fell upon a couch, and her pent up 
passions found relief in a flood of bitter tears. 


Martini halted a moment, and beheld the first 
effects of his wicked scheme. Then rising, he 
took his leave, for the night. 

“ Madame,” he said, “ I regret that you should 
find yourself thus excited, and I will retire. 
You will believe me to be in earnest, I fancy, 
after what has transpired, here, to-night; and 
you may rest assured that your own weal, in the 
future, is within your control. This secret is 
still ours; it may so remain—if you desire it; 
if not, nor! Bon nuit, madame. I shall wait 
upen you, again, to-morrow.” 

With this assurance, Martini departed ; leav- 
ing Madame Denoir still in tears, and a prey to 
a thousand bitter and fearful reflections. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE HEIRESS OF TOULON. 

In another apartment of the beautiful dwell- 
ing where this scene had transpired, there was 
seated a lovely girl, who had become noted in 
the town as one of the most fascinating and 
charming ornaments known to the gay circle of 
society she had moved in. This sweet girl was 
Flora Delmont—who had been carefully educa- 
ted in the best schools of Toulon, and whose 
real history was in fact very little understood. 
In general terms it was given out, by those who 
had had charge of her education, that she was 
of good origin, and was the prospective heir to 
a large fortune. 

But to all this, Flora was most indifferent, 
apparently! She rarely alluded to, or thought 
of, her future prospects. With her books, her 
harp, her embroideries, and her amusements, 
she was happy, light-hearted, and content with 
her position ; and for her sweetness of disposi- 
tion and her rare good nature and kindliness, 
she was universally beloved. There was more 
than one person who felt a deep interest in her 
fate, however ; she was known and believed to 
belong to a wealthy family, and when she was 
spoken of by the fortune-hunters, she was char- 
acterized as the “heiress of Toulon ”—a desig- 
nation which we shall ascertain by-and-by how 
much of a claim she was actually entitled to. 
We have said. there was more than one being 
who was deeply concerned in Flora’s fate ; but, 
of one particular friend we must speak, espe- 
cially ; this person was Madame Denoir, of the 
French metropolis. 

As far back as at the age of five years, Flora 
had been known to have been intimately con- 
nected, in some way, with Madame Denoir. At 
that time, this lady came to Toulon; and hav- 
ing found a family she appeared to be pleased 
with, she made all her arrangements, and subse- 
quently presented herself in company with a 
little girl, for whom she engaged board, and 
other ordinary accommodations. Regularly, at 
the expiration of every month, madame made 
her appearance, with a full purse of gold, and 
promptly discharged the bill for the child’s care 
and schooling. Nearly a dozen years thus passed 
away—but, for the last twelvemonth, madame 
had taken particular pains with her protege ; 
and as soon as she came out into society, fairly, 
she purchased the fine mansion where we now 
meet her, in Toulon, and here the beautifal Flora 
found a comfortable and Juxurious home, under 
the guardianship and charge of madame—who 
had been so kind and so lavish in her favor 
previously. 

There was a deal of romance in these facts— 
and the gossips said that it was a strange at- 
tachment. Flora only knew the lady as her 
constant and ever watchful friend; and she 
called her, invariably, as she had been taught to 
do, simply, “madame.” The fair young girl was 
just now budding into womanhood—and she 
entertained no cares, she dreamed of nought but 


contentment and pleasure, and her life had, thus. 


far, been all sunshine and poetry. Was the 
storm approaching, and was the prose of her 
existence about to be made apparent to her? 
We shall see—anon. 


Upon recovering from the shock which the 
notary’s recital had occasioned her, Madame 
Denoir found that he had retired. She had not 
lost his final words, as he departed, and she felt 
that they were fall of import. 

“The villain!” she murmured, to herself; 
“can it be possible that he has entangled me 
thus in his clutches? Why should I be his 
victim. Marry him!” she continued, fiercely, 
“marry him? Sooner would I sacrifice every 
iota of the wealth which is involved in this plot 
—sooner would I submit to beggary. No—Marie 
Denoir has erred, and she may be crushed, at 
last ; but Martini shall not vanquish her, at any 
rate! A little diplomacy—a little delay—a ruse 
or two, perhaps—and J may be the victor. We 
shall see, monsieur—” she continued, seemingly 
relieved, after her reflections—“ we shall see!” 


Flora had left the apartment very soon after 
the notary’s arrival ; and, during the interview 
between madame and Martini, she had perused 
the fearful paragraph in the newspaper he had 
brought with him, which contained the brief ac- 
count of the loss of the “ Pasquelle.” 


For the first time in her life, Flora had now 
experienced unhappy reflections. Why it was, 
she could scarcely determine—but certain it was, 
that young Fonblanc had made a very favorable 
impression upon her mind; and, through the 
encouragement given by Madame Denoir (to 
whose counsel she always listened with respect 
and regard), she had been led to believe that 
they would meet again, and often, after their 
first happy interview in Paris. But the scene 
suddenly changed—Elmir had fled from the 
society of the friends who were anxious to serve 
and favor him—and the result of that false step 
(as she and madame believed it to be) was now 
before them! Elmir had been lost at sea! 


At.first, madame was distressed, and deeply 
sorrowed for this untimely occurrence. The 
plan of her life was now frustrated. But she 
had had hardly time to give this a moment’s 
thought, before Martini commenced to disclose 
the secret that had been committed to his care 
by the boy’s uncle—and in which, at least for the 
passing moment, she was more deeply interested. 


After the notary had gone, therefore, she en- 
deavored to look calmly at the whole case, and 
she finally felt more resigned to whatever might 
be in store for her. If the boy were lost—if El- 
mir were dead—then would Flora become heir 
to the disputed estate, without question, in ma- 
dame’s mind. But, if the report should prove 
exaggerated, and Elmir should return, safely 
(which it was probable he might do), then he 
could assume and maintain his existing rights. 

But—on the other hand—if Elmir should 
come back, according to Martini’s account, the 
boy was utterly ignorant of the fact that the co 
dicil existed, and through the machinations of 
such a villain as she now felt the notary to be, 
the chances were that the cunning rogue would 
take measures with him to destroy the property 
which would naturally accrue to him, at his ma- 
jority, and thus cut off all hope of compromise. 
This might readily be accomplished by Martini, 
should he meet with the boy first, on his arrival, 
which he would most naturally do—under the 
circumstances. 

“ Yet, after all, the report in reference to the 
loss of the brig might be incorrect. It might 
even have been coined—by Martini himself!— 
and the whole story might prove a fabrication, 
on the part of the notary, for the furtherance of 
his own selfish purposes. Madame believed 
that the villain was fully equal to this, or any 
ether scheme, to enhance his own prospects or 
interests; and she did not judge him prema- 
turely or unjustly. 

Her eyes had now suddenly been opened. 
She turned over in her mind every circumstance 
that she could collect, having any bearing upon 
the case ; she called up all that the notary had 
divulged, and conned it over, again and again ; 
she discredited Martini’s assurances and his 
asseverations ; she doubted all things, and hoped 
for the best, in the future. Resolved, at length, 
to give the scoundrel battle, if she were forced 
into an attitude of self-defence, through his 
treachery, she summoned all her self-possession, 
and having calmed herself sufficiently, she de- 
termined upon her course, and rang for her 
attendant. 

“Has Mademoiselle Flora retired ?” 
asked, as the servant entered. 

“ No, madame,” was the reply. “I have but 
just left her, and she desires to see you.” 

“Tt is well; send her to me.” 

Flora entered the apartment shortly after- 


she 


wards, and greeted madame cordially. There 
was the slightest show of disturbance, only, upon 
the countenance of madame, and Flora, miscon- 
struing her emotion, archly said : 

“ Dear madame, pardon me—but do you think 
this terrible news can be true. Js he probably 
lost ?” 

This query seemed a fortunate one, under the 
circumstances; and madame quickly availed 
herself of a reply, to explain without effort her 
visible uneasiness. 

“T trust, Flora, that this is a false rumor. In- 
deed I have cause to suspect that we may have 
been misinformed, and that the disaster thus 
briefly recounted, is a mistake—or that it may 
have no reference whatever to Elmir Fonblanc.’ 

“ Do you think so, madame?” exclaimed the 
young lady, with undisguised pleasure; “do 
you really think so? That would indeed be 
joyful.” 

“ Such may be the case, Flora. Nevertheless, 
it is possible that the record may be true, and 
we may have lost our hope! Still, I shall not 
rest satisfied with the existing state of things, 
and I have sent for you now to say that I shall 
take a place in the diligence at daybreak, to- 
morrow, and shall proceed at once to Havre to 
inquire into this and other matters of import- 
ance to you and myself, in connection with this 
affair.” 

“ And may I not join you, madame?” asked 
Flora, at once. 

“No, not this time. I must leave you to en- 
tertain monsieur the notary, to-morrow.” 

“ Martini ?” 

“‘ Yes; hewill call to see me, he said, on the 
morrow.” 

“ Madame, I do not fancy Martini.” 

“ And why not, pray ?” 

“Is he your friend, truly, madame?” queried 
Flora, indisposed to give offence to her whom 
she so deeply loved—but not a little suspicious, 
still. 

“No, Flora!” said madame, quickly, “I do 
not deem him my friend. Notwithstanding this, 
however, he has left me, to-night, with the assur- 
ance that he will come again to-morrow; and 
I have no desire-to see him. I shall proceed 
immediately to Havre, and will communicate 
with you, by post, constantly—that you may 
know what is my purpose and what is my 
success.” 

“T shall be very lonely, madame, now.” 

“Not at all, Flora. You have the same pleas- 
ures and enjoyments to pursue that you ever 
had; and I shall not be absent a great many 
days, at farthest. When monsieur calls, say 
that I am gone to Paris—for I shall proceed to 
the capital, before my return—and treat him as 
you have ever had occasion to, heretofore. For 
the present, it must be so; and for the future, I 
will explain to you my course and my intentions, 
as circumstances may warrant.” 

“JT submit to your directions, dear madame 
and will observe your instructions.” 

“Do so, Flora—and now, good night.” 

The gentle girl kissed her friend, and retired 
As the door closed behind her retreating form, 
a tear fell from the eyelids of Madame Denoir— 
who, be she what she might—deeply Soved that 
tender girl, whom she had fostered and protected 
from her birth! 

The order had been given in the proper quar- 
ters, and at daybreak, Madame Denoir, unat- 
tended, took a seat in the diligence for the north. 
She was a proud woman, and her resolution 
once taken, was not easily thwarted. 

She determined to head off the scheme of the 
notary, if he had deceived her—and she did not 
doubt that he had undertaken to coerce her, 
without the power to carry out his plans. At 
all events, she would satisfy herself, beyond 
doubt or question—and trust to further devel- 
opments for the result, be it what it might. 


CHAPTER VII. 
ELMIR FONBLANO’S ADVENTURES AS A SAILOR. 


A GLoriovs morning sun was shining on the 
coast of Portugal, a few days subsequently to 
the events just narrated, and the ancient hill- 
tops and fine old castellated buildings of Lisbon 
were gilded with the brilliant rays of the day- 
god, as he rose high in the heavens. 

The bay in front of the city was dotted with 
every description of craft, from the tiny dory of 
the impoverished fisherman, to the magnificent 
ship from foreign climes. At the principal quay 
lay numerous small vessels, loading with fruits 
and wines, or discharging their assorted cargoes, 
brought from other lands; and strolling about 
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might be seen the indolent lazzaroni of the vi- 
cinity, in their tattered dress and careless aban- 
donment, all unconcerned for the future, and 
seemingly content that the sun shone upon 
them, or that they had a being! 

A short distance below the spot where the 
bustle appeared to be the greatest, there was 
moored a small brig, from the peak of which 
there hung a French flag, and which was ready 
loaded and about to sail—as soon as the breeze 
freshened. Her crew had been shipped some 
days previously, but a young man, apparently 
twenty years old, made his appearance near the 
gang-plank, and addressing the first officer, who 
leaned against the rail—he asked : 

“Ts the captain abodfd, monsieur 

The mate looked at the interrogator, and an- 
swered, “ yes—what will you have ?” 

“T would like to see him. Shall I come on 
board ¢” 

“ You're a sailor, are you not ?” 

“ Yes, monsieur; and I would like to join 
your crew, if I may.” 

“ Our complement of men is made up, and we 
have no need of farther assistance.” 

*“ Can I see the captain ?” 

“ It will be useless—but you can try him. Go 
below,” he continued. “The master is in the 
cabin.” 

The young man quickly followed this advice, 
and found the master of the vessel, as he had 
been directed. 


“ Bon jour, monsieur!” said the youth, pleas- 
antly, and respectfally, upon reaching the table 
at which the captain was engaped in writing 
some letters. The person thus addressed, turned 
about and said, “good day, young man; what 
can I do for you ?” 

He was a fine looking man of past fifty, and 


the address of the youthful stranger pleased him. 
He looked at the boy a moment, and saw that 


his face was intelligent, and that he was one 
evidently above the ordinary character of seamen. 
“ You are ready to sail, and I would join you in 
your voyage. The French ensign floating from 


your peak, attracted me, for it is the flag of my 
country, and I would return home in a French 


bottom, if possible, monsieur.” 

“We are b d to London, young man, with 
the first fair wind, and from thence we shall re- 
turn to Marseilles. But whence do you now 
come 

“T have been in Lisbon only two days, mon- 
sieur, and am destitute. I am anxious to get 
back to France. I shipped on board the “ Pas- 
quelle,” from Havre, some months ago, and after 
& prosperous outward voyage, were on our re- 
turn, and were wrecked near the Spanish coast, 
two weeks since. I was fortunate enough to 
escape with my life, and have found my way 
hither, after some pretty rough treatment on sea 
and land! Iam something of a sailor, mon- 
sieur, and will join you for small pay—since I 
may thus return home again, in company with 
my countrymen.” 

“ We are well provided—” 

“So your first officer informed me.” 

“But we are not going to Havre.” 

“It doesn’t matter, captain. I will serve you 
to the best of my ability, and you may leave me 
on your arrival in the Thames, with such an 
amount of remuneration as your own generosity 
may dictate” 

The captain agreed to this, finally, and our 
young friend, Fonblanc (who had thus escaped 
death, and who had found his way to this port), 
was accordingly registered among the crew of 
the good brig “ Belle,” Captain Stanville, bound 
to London. Elmir had a berth assigned him at 
once, in the forecastle, and he very quickly 
showed himself to be a good sailor, for his age, 
both to his messmates and the officers of the 


When the vessel got under way, the youngster 
(as the old tars called him) was the first man in 
the rigging, the tantest on a pull, the smartest 
at a reefing, the quickest at obeying any given 
order, and the merriest among the mess, when 
below. His superiors watched him with a good 
deal of interest, and, as he thus came in the way 
of some show of favoritism, though he aimed to 
avoid it, the men soon became jealous of him; 
and he found that in spite of his best efforts to 
the contrary, he was to be made as uncomforta- 
ble as possible. Notwithstanding this, however, 


=n submitted with the best grace he could to 


the constant annoyances he met with, and con- 


soled himself that the voyage would fortunately 
be a brief one. 


The crew of the brig were a dubious set of 


rascals, and a good deal of trouble had been ex- 
perienced with them, already. Two of them, 
who were Portuguese and a third a Spaniard, 
had given evidence of discontent and mischiev- 
ous inclinations, from the day they shipped— 
but the officers were on the qui vive, and no open 
demonstrations were offered, of a serious char- 
acter, until the week prior to the arrival of the 
“Belle,” off the Thames river. 

For three or four days, the trio had often been 


‘observed to be together, conversing in broken 


French and Spanish, and evidently arranging 
some plan for an assault upon the officers! The 
captain could not be convinced of it, however, 
until at the last moment. The watch had been 
changed, so that but one of them could be on 
deck at a time—but still they found means to 
confer together ; and a plot was finally discov- 
ered, that they had arranged, to seize upon the 
vessel and cargo! 

On the last day but one before reaching the 
mouth of the Thames, the captain sent for El- 
mir, and upon sounding him, found that he could 
be relied on. Four others of the crew were also 
questioned, closely; and the officers having 
thoroughly armed themselves, an order was sud- 
denly given to summon “all hands on deck!” 
Seven of the crew, including the three despera- 
does alluded to, remained sullenly below—re- 
fusing to respond! The captain returned has- 
tily to his cabin, and placing a cutlass in the 
hands of Elmir and those whom he had pre- 
viously tried, ordered them up to aid in defend- 
ing the brig from the mutiny which was now too 


apparent to be longer trifled with. 


By this time, the scoundrels who had hatched 
up the plot to take the vessel, found that what- 
ever they had to do was now to be done—or it 
would very quickly be too late. Rushing with 


a wild hurrah of defiance up the forecastle hatch- 


way, the desperate knaves dashed aft, with up- 
lifted knives and whirling handspikes ; and their 
attack was so furious and so sudden, with an 
equal number of men only to oppose them, that 
their onslaught was well nigh successful ! 


Three of the well disposed portion of the crew 


had been felled to the deck, when a pistol shot 
was heard, and the Spaniard staggered forward 
and sunk in his tracks, fearfully wounded. The 
captain and mate rushed into the melee with the 


stoutest determination, and Elmir, backed by 


two heavy sailors, met the two Portuguese and 
athird man, just as they mounted the quarter- 
deck. The contest was brief, however. The 
firearms in the hands of the defenders of the brig 
executed sad havoc, and the chances were too 
unequal! A third and fourth man among the 
assailants fell beneath the steady stroke of young _ 
Elmir, who was foremost in his duty, and the 
rascals were vanquished. 

The wind was blowing fresh from the west- 
ward, and the helmsman had become alarmed 
and left his post, for a sthoment. The brig 
broached to, and before she could be brought up, 
her sails were all aback, and the utmost conster- 
nation succeeded. Elmir was hurt—and though 
the blood flowed freely from a deep cut upon 
the side of his head, he sprang to the wheel, and 
soon threw off the brig’s head to the wind, again. 
The officers managed to secure the villains who 
had been disabled in the conflict, and the rest 
skulked to the forecastle, whence they were 
subsequently taken, placed in irons, and were 
thus carried prisoners into London—where the 
brig arrived, on the third day following the 
mutiny. 

The wound received by Elmir proved a serious 
one, and when the “ Belle” came to anchor in 
the stream, our hero was insensible to what was 
transpiring about him. A delirious fever set in 
two days before, and he was in a very precarious 
condition when the vessel came to her anchorage. 
The master of the brig proceeded to the authori- 
ties, immediately, the mutineers were taken 
ashore, the Spaniard had died from his wounds, 
and had been buried, and young Elmir was 
placed upon a litter and conveyed to the London 
Hospital, utterly unconscious of what was going 
on, or what would be his future fate. His case 
was duly represented by the captain of the. 
“ Belle,” and every care was bestowed upon the 
poor wounded sailor, by those who took him in 
charge. He had conducted himself most val- 
iantly, but his chances for recovery were found 
to be exceedingly questionable. - 

In the meantime, Madame Denoir—resolved 
upon learning all the facts in relation to the co- 
dicil to Monsieur Bouvais'’s will—and deter- 
mined to satisfy herself of the whereabouts of 
Elmir (if he were still alive), reached Havre in’ 


safety, and went about the prosecution of her 
design right earnestly. 

How she succeeded, and what were the results 
of the notary’s plans, we shall explain in our fu- 
ture chapters. Martini was busy, too—and his 
scheme was well arranged, as we shall see 
hereafter. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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(Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.) 
YE ARE GONE. 


BY B. J. HOWE. 


O, they look upward in every place 
In this besutiful world of ours ; 
And dear as the smile on an old man’s face, 
Is the smile of the bright, bright flowers. 
Ye tell us of wanderings by woods and streams, 
Ye tell us of rocks and trees; 
But the children of showers and sunny hours 
Have lovelier tales than these.— Mary Howitt. 


Ye are gone! ye bright flowers of the dark, leafy woods, 
Who charmed with your beauty their deep solitudes ; 
Ye are gone! ye sweet flowers of the garden and field— 
To the rigors of winter your nature must yield. 

Ye are gone! ye are gone! in your beauty and bloom, 
To remind us that we, too, are nearing the tomb! 


Ye are gone! ye sweet birds, that on every green spray, 
Made vocal the hours of each long summer day ; 

Whose nestlings were rocked on the breeze-shaken bough, 
O, where are your songs and your melodies now? 

Ye are gone! ye are gone! and the silence and gloom, 
But speak of a deeper within the dark tomb! 


Ye are gone! ye gay butterflies, beetles and bees, 

Who d o’er the dows, or mid the green trees ; 

Who sported a few fleeting hours in the sun, 

Then sunk to your rest when life’s labor was done ; 

Ye are gone! ye are gone! "tis humanity’s doom, 

And we all are fast hastening down to the tomb! 
Dover, Del., Nov., 1851. 


A PETSY-WETSY. 


At the proper time Clara was returned home. 
Her mother, truth to say, was pleasantly startled 


at the improvement wrought in the pale puny 
changeling she had sent out. It could hardly 
be recognized ; it had expanded into a fair, fat, 
rosy thing, with great blue eyes, and great red 
cheeks, and dimpled hands, and rounded legs— 
jast the kind of thing that mothers delight to 


exhibit nude for the better display of the fat and 
fairness of the baby creature. Tumbling about 
the room like a larger ball—a soft, round, fluffy 
thing, all pink and white—with wilful propensi- 
ties of noise and mischief even ti en—laughing 
ifit but saw a bird fly across the lawn, as if it 
had been suddenly seized with a merry madness 
—even when unnoticed and silent, rolling its 
heavy little head like an idiotic toy set in per- 
petual motion—ever muttering pleasant thoughts 
with its red, wet, open lips, that kissed all they 
came near, and left large stains on the painted 
doll and dog—crowiag with insane delight 
when it fell, for the twentieth time that hour, 
in the marvellous sitting posture of a clums 
baby—holding up its short white frock wi 
both its dimpled hands as it came shyly to the 
call—pointing to its new shoes or its broad rib- 
bons with a bird-like note of unconscionable 
pride, as it strove to hug its little feet when 
scrambling over your lap—asserting its own 
wayward will, and raising its shrill voice in pas- 
sion or in pleasure on the smallest occasion— 
the most self-important, self-willed thing in the 
world was this same infant heiress; of more 
bustle, noise, assertion, and trouble than all the 
rest of the household combined.—Aealities, by 
Miss Lynn. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.) 
ENIGMA. 


BY Mis6 H. F. AGARD. 


Four-sevenths of a beast that roves 
Across the prairie soil ; 

Four-sevenths of the joyful work 
That ends the farmer’s toil. 

A tract of country, void of trees, 
Copjunctively then place ; 

And add to this a golden gloss 
That mirrors every face. 

And then parade that one-eyed host 
Who stand in single ranks, 

With faces so immensely large 
That they conceal their shanks. . 

All these conjoined, will bring to view 
A thing of jaunty air. 

That once was seen on men alone, 
But now on ladies fair. 


MAN AND WOMAN. 

Man is the creature of interest and ambition. 
His nature leads him forth into the struggle and 
bustle of the world. Love is but the empellish- 
ment of his early life, cr a song piped in the in- 
tervals of the acts. He seeks for fame, for for- 
tune, for place in the world’s thought, and 
dominion over his fellow en. But a woman’s 
whole life is a history of the affections. The 
heart is her world; it is there her ambition 
strives for empire; it is there her avarice seeks 
for hidden treasures. She sends forth her sym- 
pathies on adventure; she embarks her whole 
soul in the traffic of affection ; if 
ed, her case is hopeless—for it is bankruptcy 
the heart.—ZJrving. 


(Written for the Pictorial” Drawing-Room Oompanion.] 
SHADOWS. 


BY BE. CURTIS8 HINE, U. 6. 


Shadows, dark shadows are resting 
On the heart of the young and the fair; 
Like an army some fortress investing, 
They gather in equsdrons there. 
The sentinel, hope, watches o’er it, 
And guards the bright treaeure within ; 
But ’tis vain. for erim forms flit before it, 
And open the door to sin. 


Shadows, dark shadows are lying 
In the pathway of life that we roam ; 
In each tree-top the sad winds are sighing, 
And clouded with care is each home. 
O, eportive and gay seem the many, 
Like the brooklet. in spring. singing on ; 
But of all that wild crowd are there any, 
A thought of death turneth not wan? 


Shadows, black shadows are flitting, 
Wherever our eyes may turp, 
Anda skeleton grim is sitting 
Upon tach faneral urn! 
But fix thy glance obove thee, 
Nor gaze on the things of earth, 
And thou ‘It find a heart to love thee, 
And the shadows shall die at their birth! 
U. S. Sloop of War Preble, Nov., 1851. 


BRIDE AND GROOM A CENTURY AGO. 


To begin with the lady: her locks were 
strained upwards over an immense cushion that 
sat like an incubus on her head, and plastered 
over with pomatam, and then sprinkled over 
with a shower of white powder. The height of 


this tower was somewhat over a foot. One 


single white rose-bud lay on its top like an ea- 
gle on a hay-stack. Over her neck and bosom 
was folded a lace handkerchief. fastened in front 
hy a bosom pin rather larger than a dollar, con- 
taiaing your grandfather’s miniature set in vir- 
gin gold, Her airy form was braced up ina 
satin dress, the sleeves as tight as the natural 


skin of the arm, with a waist formed by a bod- 
dice, worn outside. from whence the skirt flowed 
off, and was distended at the top by an ample 
hoop. Shoes of white kid, with peaked toes, and 
heels of two or three inches elevation, enclosed 
her feet, and glittered with spangles, «< ' er lit- 


tle pedal members peeped curiously ont. 


Now for the swain. His hair was slecked 
back and plentifully heflowered, while his cue 
projected like the handle of a skillet. His coat 
was a sky-blue silk, lined with yellow ; his long 
vest of whire satin, embroidered with gold lace ; 
his breeches of the same material, and tied at 
the knee with pink ribbon. White silk stock- 
ings and pumps with laces, and ties of the same 


hue, completed the hahiliments of bis nether 
linen. Lace ruffles clustered around his wrist, 
and a portentous frill worked in correspondence, 
and bearing the miniature of his beloved. fin- 
ished his traly genteel appearance.—Odd Fellow. 
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[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.) 
DEATH. 


BY CAROLINE A. HAYDEN. 
It comes like a thief in the night, 
To the couch of its victim stealing, 
Though sickness with withering blight, 
To thy spirit has long been appealing. 


It comes like a thief in the night, 

Though the soul may have watched till weary, 
And the hope of release has taken its flight, 

To regions less sad and dreary. 


It comes like a thief in the night, 
well if it find thee prepared, 
All ready to take thine upward flight, 
Ere his shaft to thy sou! is bared. 
Cohassett, Mass., Nov., 1851. 


FRENCHMEN AND PARIS. 


The Frenchmen’s pleasures are all social ; to 
eat, driok or spend the evening alone would be 
a weariness to him; he reads his newspaper in 
the thoroughfare or public garden; he talks 
more in one day than an Englishman in three ; 
the theatres, balls, concerts, &c., which to the 
islander atlord occasional recreation, are to 
him a mighty necessity ; he would be lonely and 
miserable without them. Nowhere is amuse- 
ment more systematically, sedulously sought 
than in Paris; nowhere is it more abundant or 
accessible. For boys just escaped from school 
or parental restraint, intent on enjoyment and 
untroubled by conscience or forecast, this must 
be a rare ciry. Its people, as a community, 
have signal good qualities aad grave defects ; 
they are intelligent, vivacious, courteous, oblig- 
ing, generous and humane ; eager to enjoy, but 
willing that all the world should enjoy with 
them; while at the same time they are impul- 
sive, fickle, irreverent. Paris is a paradise of 
the senses ; a focus of enjoyment, not of happi- 
ness. Nowhere are youth and its capacities 
more prodigally lavished ; nowhere is old age 
less happy or less respected —Horace Greeley. 
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CLIPPER SHIP RACER. 


This fine vessel, of which we give a represen- 
tation herewith, was built in the town of New- 
buryport, Mass., at a cost of nearly $100,000. 
She is owned by David Ugden and others, of the 


city of New York, and is designed for the St. 
George’s Cross line of Liverpool packets. The 
Racer is 200 feet long on the keel, 207 feet on 


deck, 42 feet 6 inches in extreme breadth of 
beam, 28 feet depth of hold, 7 feet between decks, 


and registered 1696 tons. He estimated load 
line is 20 feet draught; she has 10 inches dead 


THE CLIPPER SHIP RACER, OF NEW YORK. 


rise at half floor, and has three decks. She is 


long, and pretty sharp, yet not so much s0 as to 
prevent her being a large carrier, and at the 
same time a fast sailer. Her sheer is beautifully 


graduated ; and, with her smooth finish, she pre- | 


sents a truly noble appearance. She is provided 


with large loading ports, one on each side, in 
the upper between decks, and two on each side 
in the lower between decks. Her bow is orna- 
mented by a finely carved and gilded represen- 
tation of the head of a race-horse ; and the name 


Racer, in heavy gold letters, occupies the trail- 


boards. Her stern is rounded, and has a beau- 


| 

| tifully formed appearance, it is ornamented with 
| a large spread eagle, carved and gilded, and also 
| her name and portof hail. In stepping on board 
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this fine vessel, one is surprised at the immense | 


| deck, which, spacious in itself, is so arranged as — 


| to give the best opportunity for working the ship. 


Her form here presents itself in great beauty. 
Between the fore and the mainmast is a large 
house, 47 feet by 18, in which are apartments 
fitted with cooking ranges for crew and passen- 


gers, hospital, vegetable room, icehouse, etc. 


TWELFTH-DAY IN HAVANA. 
We have been favored with the sketch of the 


accompanying illustration of the celebration of 
Twelfth-Day in the capital of the island of Cuba. 
It was taken from a window in the principal 


square of Havana. It represents an annual cus- 


tom—a kind of saturnalia—permitted by the 
authorities to the slaves or negroes of what they 
eall “ Nacion,” or Nation; that is to say, those 
born in Africa. Suchis the curious custom upon 
Twelfth-Day, or the “Day of Kings,” as it is 
called in Havana—the West Indian Carnival. 
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[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion. } 
THE MISER’S TREASURE: 
oR, 

THE GOLDSMITH OF FLORENCE. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


GG EAREST Giovanni,” said a young 


and lovely woman as she laid her soft 
white hand on the arm of a pale dark-haired 
man, some years older than herself, “ why will 
you not go forth to-night and refresh yourself 
with the cool breeze of evening? Look how 
lovingly the sunset fiush sleeps upon the fair 
bosom of the Arno; see how the myrtles are 
bronzed by the warm yet fading light ; and mark 
how in the vaporous vast the fair crescent of the 
young moon hangs like a silver lamp, brighten- 
ing as the day declines.” 

“Tt is beautiful—beautiful, Antonia,” replied 
her companion, fixing his melancholy gaze on 
the external scenery. “The evening is lovely 
as thyself. But I must be no idler to-night. 
Life is short, my Antonia; and my task is yet 
unfulfilled.” 

“What task, Giovanni? What are those 
secret labors that tear you from my side each 
night? Why do you seek the mysterious inte- 
rior of that dark chamber which I am never per- 
mitted to penetrate? Ah! why toil so inces- 
santly 

“We are very poor, Antonia,” replied the 
husband, sadly. 

“Ah! poverty is not so hard to bear, me- 
thinks,” said the young woman, with a sigh. “I 
could bear it cheerfully, if I were always per- 
mitted to bear it by thy side. Yet if thou think- 
est poverty so odious, why not abandon your 
mysterious and midnight labors and pursue your 
own calling? The craft of the goldsmith is 
surely appreciated—it is liberally paid for—and 
the cunning work of your hand rivals that of 
Benvenuto Cellini.” 

“Listen to me, dearest,” answered the gold- 
smith. “Did I work at my trade from day- 
dawn to sunset, I might indeed attain what the 
world calls prosperity. I might wear brave 
clothes ; you might rustle in satins or sweep in 
velvets; we might fare well—as well, at least, as 
any artist-or mechanic.” 

“ And what more do you wish ?” asked Anto- 
nia, softly. 

“ What more!” repeated Giovanni, with kind- 
ling eye. “What more, ask you? I will tell 
you. Iam weery of this dull, unvarying toil. 
I was born for higher purposes. I would culti- 
vate this divine spirit within me which men call 
intellect. I would ruffie it among the proudest 
of the land. The magnificence of the grand 
duke should pale before the splendor of my 
household. I would build me on the banks of 
the Arno a palace of white marble that should 
be the marvel of the world. I would lay out 
gardens that would eclipse the bowers of Armi- 
da. My horses should surpass the very wind, 
and their dainty feet that spurned the ground 
should be shed with silver and gold. Music 
should float in the very air about us; the atmos- 
phere should be heavy with perfumes. My ser- 
vants should be as sumptuously apparelled as 
the satellites of kings; and in the midst of this 
imperial magnificence, you, my Antonia, my 
love, my life, my idol, should sit enthroned, the 
central diamond of a circlet of gems. How like 
you my ambition ?” 

“ Alas, alas! Giovanni, these are the dreams 

of madness. You are grasping at shadows 
while the substance escapes you.” 
' “ Shadows!” cried the goldsmith, while a sin- 
gular expression played about his lips. “You 
little dream how near I am to the realization of 
my dreams. Perhaps this very night, the dark 
vault on which these chambers rise, may be the 
scene of triumph to the alchemist.” 

“ You are then an alchemist !” cried Antonia. 


“ Yes, dearest, and I have approached nearer 
to the discovery of the great secret—the philo- 
sopher’s stone—than any of the wise and great 
men who have preceded me.” - 

“It is this mysterious pursuit, then, that has 
kept us so poor?” asked Antonia, in a tone of 
wild reproach. 

“ Yes, dearest., Science is an exacting mas- 


ff ter; at times, I have almost blasphemously 
eS) termed it a devouring demon. But what are a 


‘ 


few handfuls of dross thrown into a crucible, 
compared to the power of transmuting all me- 


YI tals into gold. The mind turns giddy in con- 
) 


templating the boundless wealth I am oa the eve 


of grasping. But I have said enough, dearest ; 
your tenderness has surprised me into premature 
confession. Hie you hence now—to prayers, if 
you list, and then to bed, while I go to mysleep- 
less task. To-morrow I may awaken you with 
joyous news.” 

Antonia Colonna pressed her lips to the pale 
cheek of her husband, and then tearing herself 
from his embrace, tearfully withdrew. 

“ May the saints watch over us both to-night!” 
ejaculated the goldsmith. “May all good an- 
gels guard the slumbers of my poor wife! Now 
to my task. The fire, fed with my heart’s blood, 
is roaring in the farnace; the spirits of the ele- 
ments are calling for their master. I come—I 
come !” 

As he approached the door of his apartment, 
it opened, and a little withered old man, trem- 
bling with age and infirmity, and poorly clad» 
made his appearance. Giovanni immediately 
recognized Jacopo Lafonti, the owner of the 
house he rented, and that next door which was 
occupied by the old man. 

“What is your business, signor ?” asked the 
goldsmith, in the deferential tone one employs 
in speaking to his landlord. : 

“Matter enough,” mumbled the old man. 
“ There are strange midnight doings here, mas- 
ter goldsmith, and the people of Florence say 
strange things of you. Lights are seen here at 
unusual hours.” 

“Indeed!” replied Giovanni, with a sneer. 
“ Ts it.so strange then for an artizan to work late 
as well as early ?” 

“ Ah! but the lights are not in your work- 
shop, master Colonna. People will talk. They 
say—he! he!—that you are in league with the 
evil one. Flames of different colors are seen 
issuing from your chimneys.” 

“ Very likely, master Jacopo. I am a worker 
in metals, and the filings and dross of metals 
consume with various colors. Is that all ?” 

“No, no; strange rumblings—strange reports 
have been heard. I myself have felt the walls 
shake when you have been at work there down 
in the cellar. Prythee, signor, will you let me 
visit your vaults ?” 

“ Yes,” replied the goldsmith, fixing his eyes 
keenly on his questioner; “provided you will 
let me visit yours.” 

The old man turned deadly pale. After a 
pause, he resumed, tremulously; “men say you 
practise the black art.” 

“And men say you are immensely rich,” re- 
torted Giovanni, “in spite of your ragged garb 
and your niggardly housekeeping. Come, come, 
neighbor, each of us has his secrets, let us keep 
them to ourselves.” 

“ With all my heart,” replied the baffled land- 


lord, glad to escape the keen thrusts of his ten- | 


ant. “And now to another matter. Your rent 
is due to-night.” 

“Spare me till to-morrow,” said the gold- 
smith. 

“ Have you no money ?” 

“Yes, I have the sum you are entitled to 
about me, but—” he hesitated. 

“ Give it! give it me!” cried the old man, 
with tremulous eagerness, as he extended his 
thin parchment-covered hand. 

Giovanni, with a smile of scorn, dropped the 
ducats into the extended palm. 

“ And now begone !” said the goldsmith, im- 
patiently, “for I must close my door and betake 
me to my work.” 

“O, the ducats! the dear, dainty ducats!” 
muttered the miser—for such he was—as he 
hobbled away. “I would fain keep ye, my an- 
gels, safe locked up in that subterranean paradise 
where so many of your fellows sleep. But you 
are destined for one who will not keep you 
long.” 

Thus muttering and babbling, he left the gold- 
smith’s house, and having tried his own door, 
and found it securely locked, he hobbled eway at 
a speed of which his thin and bowed form seemed 
incapable. After traversing a few streets, he 
halted in the angle of a square, where, beneath 
the shadow of a tall palazzo, stood, or rather 
leaned, a figure, wrapped in a short cloak, be- 
neath which the slender scabbard of a rapier 
was visible. 

“Is that you ?” inquired the old man. 

“ Yes, ’tis I, uncle,” replied the other. “ Have 
you brought the money ?” : 

“ Will not half the sum you mentioned serve ?” 
asked the miser. 

“No,” replied the other, fiercely. “Look you, 
Uncle Jacopo. tamper not with my necessities, 
or you will raise the devil within me. You 


know that you are my debtor. To your hands 
my dying father entrusted my fortune. What 
havé you done with it?” 

“I have expended nearly every baioccho in 
your nurture, and clothing, and education, An- 
gelo,” answered the old miser. 

“Tt is false,” retorted the young man. “ You 
bred me like a hound, and I gave you in my la- 
bor a full equivalent for the crusts and scraps 
on which you starved me as no mendicant’s dog 
was ever starved. Since I have grown to man’s 
estate, you have doled me out, from time to time, 
a scanty pittance. I am weary of this, old man. 
I have five craving senses that require to be fed 
on gold. My fortune is lying idle in your hands. 
I will have it! not by beggarly instalments, but 
at once. Of that hereafter, however. Count me 
out the ducats that yeu promised me this even- 
ing, and rid me of your hated presence. Quick! 
the gold !” 

Reluctantly, and one by one, as if each piece 
had been the coinage of his heart’s best blood, 
the old miser counted out the sum which he had 
just received from the goldsmith. Hastily 
thrusting them into a purse, and the purse into 
his sword-belt, the young man turned on his 
heel, and without bidding his relative good even- 
ing, strode rapidly away. Crouching in the sha- 
dow of the houses, and stealing furtively along 
with the noiseless and swift step of a cat, the old 
miser dogged his footsteps until he saw him en- 
ter the door of a Casino. 

“ Yes, to the gambling table with my darling 
ducats !” he muttered between his ground teeth. 
“IT knew the purpose for which he destined 
them. Curses on him! well, I am rid of him 
for the present, at least, though at a rather dear 
price.” 

Retracing his steps at a more leisurely pace 
the old miser found himself, before long, at his 
own door, which he unlocked and passed, closing 
it again behind him. Groping his way up the 
staircase-in the dark, he entered a small cabinet, 
where he lighted a single-wicker lamp, and pro- 
ceeded to prepare his frugal supper, a crust of 
bread, a little cheese and a handful of raisins. 
As he was occupied in despatching this repast, 
a sudden concussion shook the walls of his house 
with a rumbling noise like the explosion of sub- 
terranean thunder. Alarmed at the oecurrence, 
he hastily caught up his lamp and descended to 
the cellar, unlocking various doors that barred 
his progress, but forgetting to close them behind 
him with his usual precaution. 

The subterranean gallery into which the old 
miser descended was flagged with stones, and in 
its centre was a large and carefully concealed 
trap door, which he raised by means of a hidden 
iron ring. Descending the low stairway that 
presented itself, the rays of his lamp fell upon a 
mass of objects that might well have dazzled 
even a less covetous vision. There were heaps 
of ingots, gold and silver coins of various ages, 
caskets of precious stones—prodigious but not 
untold wealth everywhere. Jacopo knew their 
exact value. 

“ All safe !” he mumbled, rubbing his hands ; 
“all safe! Whether that concussion was the 
throe of an earthquake, or an explosion caused 
by my beggarly neighbor, the half crazy metal- 
worker, it has done me no harm. That Colon- 
na is a dangerous fellow, though he pays me 
well for the old tumble-down tenement. But 
pay me well, or pay me ill, to-morrow he goes. 
I’m resolved upon’t. I cannot live in such per- 
petual fears. Some night I might find myself 
and all my treasures flying through the air on 
the reek of a furnace blast. Yes—yes, he goes. 
yes—yes, he goes to-morrow.” 

And muttering and mumbling to himself, he 
set down the light, and drawing a low stool, 
composed himself to his daily luxury of count- 
ing over his gold. This was an endless source 
of occupation and delight, for no sooner had the 
enraptured miser gone through with the inven- 
tory of his riches, than he recommenced his grate- 
ful task, and thus wore away his long and use- 
less life. Some hours elapsed in this occupation, 
when the poor old miser, rising from his task 
for a moment’s breathing spell, beheld a sight 
that almost froze his blood with horror. Behind 
him, in an easy attitude, his arms folded on his 
breast, surveying with keen eyes the glittering 
heaps before him, stood his wronged and spend- 
thrift nephew, Angelo. 

“ Thieves! robbery! murder!” screamed the 
old man, as soon as he could recover the power 
of utterance. 

“Peace, peace! old man!” cried Angelo, 
scornfully. “ You do but waste your breath, for 


these walls have no ears, and the blast of a 
trumpet would not reach to the upper air.” 

“JT am ruined—undone!” cried the miser, 
wringing his hands. “ O, for the love of heaven ! 
Angelo, how came you here Ce 

“ By precisely the same road you followed, 
uncle,” replied the young man, coolly. “I 
neither came through the key-hole like a spectre, 
nor descended the chimney like asweep. The 
street door gave me no trouble, for I have long 
possessed a key by means of which I have been 
in the habit of visiting your house during your 
absence. You may thank your carelessness, 
however, for leaving the passage free to-night to 
this Golconda—this treasury of treasures.” 

“ And what want you of me, Angelo?” cried 
the old man, in a conciliatory tone. “But, stay, 
you can tell me that above ground; it is damp 
and unhealthy here.” 

“No place more fitting,” replied Angelo, with- 
out moving a foot, “ for I came after money.” 

“More money! I gave you a prodigious sum 
to-night.” 

“ That is gone,” replied Angelo, carelessly, 
“to look after other sums that went the same 
way. Fortune has been cruel tome. I must 
tempt her smiles with farther offerings.” 

“T have nothing for you, Angelo, nothing. 
This wealth is not all mine.” 

“ True, by heaven!” replied Angelo, fiercely. 
“ A part of it belongs to me, and I have come to 
claim my share. Give it me without more 
words.” 

“Not a ducat!” said the miser, resolutely. 
“Not a stiver! Begone! it is useless to impor- 
tune me.” 

“Old man,” retorted Angelo, “ pause, reflect ; 
your life hangs upon your answer !” 

“Money is my life!” said the wretched old 
man. “J cannot part with it.” - 

“ Choose !” cried Angelo, fiercely ; “I am des- 
perate, I tell you, choose between your money 
and your life !” 

There ensued a fierce struggle, for the old man 
found, at this crisis, a strength of which his phy- 
sical appearance gave no evidence ; but if des- 
peration renewed the vigor of his youth, so did 
it increase the energies of his terrible epponent. 
Overpowering the fruitless resistance of Jacopo, 
the assassin rapidly drew his rapier and passed 
it directly through his body. The mortal re- 
mains of the dead miser fell with a dull sound 
to the floor. The murderer deliberately wiped 
the blade upon his handkerchief which he threw 
from him, and opened his doublet to take breath 
after his bloody toil. 

“ No eye beheld the deed !” he said; “no eye 
will ever penetrate the dark mysteries of this 
charnel !” 

Bat he was mistaken. Raising his eyes, he 
beheld within a few feet of him, the pale face of 
the goldsmith, whose features expressed a 
speechless horror. » 

“Ha!” exclaimed Angelo. “A witness! Are 
you arobber and assassin? Half the deed is 
already done to your hand.” 

Giovanni stood speechless, and rooted to the 
spot. 

“ Speak !” cried Angelo, “if you are a man, 
and don’t stand glowering so at me, or at that 
carrion. Hear me! you are unarmed; how I 
am provided, let thet gory corse tell. I would 
make a bargain with you. Be silent as to what 
you have seen, and take freely of the wealth be- 
fore you. I struck but to secure my claim. I 
will take what is my own heritage and depart 
from this accursed place forever. What say 
you ” 

“Signor Angelo,” replied the goldsmith, 
“my conscience is neither to be bought nor sold. 
Were I armed, I would arrest you in this place 
of crime. As it is, 1 make no compact with 
murderers !” 

Angelo made no reply, but hastily gathered a 
mass of precious stones and gold from the abun- 
dance that surrounded him. Having secured 
this prize, he rapidly ascended the staircase. 
When he reached the floor above, he turned, 
and called aloud : 

“ Master Colonna, adieu! You have rejected 
my offer—now abide the consequence. Stay 
here and perish with the dread secret you sur- 
prised. This vault shall be your sepulchre. I 
leave you with the dead !” 

With these words he dropped the heavy trap, 
and the goldsmith heard the bolts above shift 
into their places. 

But Colonna was safe. He did not enter the 


fatal vault by the pathway which the miser and 
. his slayer had descended. An accident had tha 
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evening caused an explosion, which had de- 
stroyed his chemical apparatus and the interior of 
his laboratory. He himself had escaped destrac- 
tion by a miracle, After the first agonies of 
despair had passed away, he began to search the 
scene of the disaster, to see what articles of va- 
lue had escaped the wreck. In so doing, he ob- 
served that one of the huge stones that formed 
the partition wall between his house and that of 
the miser had been displaced. Curiosity induced 
him to search further, and by applying all his 
strength to a lever, he succeeded in so far re- 
moving the stone as to obtain an entrance into 
Jacopo’s secret vaulted chamber. Guided by 
the feeble rays of a lamp, he drew near it at the 
very moment when Angelo was in the very act 
of murdering his uncle. What passed after- 
wards between them, the reader is acquainted 
with. 

The goldsmith was now left alone in the pres- 
ence of the dead, and of that vast treasure for 
which he had sacrificed his life. A prey to con- 
flieting emotions, his reason tottered. What 
course should he pursue? It was his duty to 
repair at once to the Grand Duke, t> recount 
the tragedy and denounce its author. But how 
if he were himself suspected of the deed! An- 
gelo, too, would unquestionably place himself 


* beyond the reach of justice by instant flight. If 


he were silent, the deed would never be disclosed. 
The secret would remain undiscovered for ages. 
But, then, this vast wealth, the miser dying 
without heir, would revert to the state. Of what 
importance would it not be tothe duchy? What 
hospitals and schools would it not found? who 
could estimate its benefits to the artist, the arti- 
zan, and the poor man? Was it right that it 
should remain useless and hidden forever? 
“No!” was the mental reply of Giovanni to 
this question , “this wealth must have a master, 
and why not I? I would circulate it with a 
liberal hand. What better almoner for bound- 
less charity than one who has himself tasted the 
bitter cup of poverty, ay, drained it to its 
dregs? The wealth of this wretched miser 
would enable me to realize my wildest dreams— 
to do that for my native city which Lorenzo the 
magnificent has failed to accomplish. The in- 
tellect—the will are mine—why should the 
means fail me? It is resolved ; I will appropri- 
ate this masterless hoard ; I will buy those gold- 
en opinions that poverty can never command, 
The means of greatness lie before me—it would 
be criminal to spurn them.” 


With such sophistry did the goldsmith palli- 
ate his projects. His mind made up, he instant- 
ly commenced the task of removing the wealth 
of the old miser beneath his own roof. He had 
nearly accomplished it, when, on laying down a 
heavy sack of gold, he beheld Antonia standing 
before him in her night dress. 

“T could not sleep,” she said. “ After that 
dreadful accident—though you brought me the 
news you were unharmed—lI feared you would 
seek to renew your experiments. But what is 
this? You are pale and trembling. You were 
then more hurt than you imagined.” 

“T am pale and trembling with joy—with joy, 
Antonia ! said the goldsmith. “The dream of 
my life has been accomplished. I have found a 
hidden treasure in a secret chamber of yonder 
house. Look! here is the entrance disclosed to 
me by Providence.” 

“©, let me hasten and explore the scene of so 
much wealth,” cried Antonia, springing tewards 
the aperture. 

“ Stay,” said the goldsmith, intc rposing, “there 
lies a mystery yonder that you must not penetrate. 
There, too, is more wealth, but we have 
enough here to madden us. Aid me to replace 
this stone. No one must guess that it has ever 
been removed.” 

“ But is this yours honestly ?” asked Antonia, 

“ There is no claimant for it, strange as it may 
appear,” answered the goldsmith, hurriedly. 
« Did I not employ this wealth, it would be fost 
forever; vex not your pretty had about our 
right, Antonia; it is ours, and to-.aorrow we will 
plan how to employ it.” 

In a few days, all Florence rang with rumors 
of the wealth of the goldsmith, Giovanni Colon- 
na. It was rumored that he had discovered the 
long-sought secret of the philosopher's stone, in 
the pursuit of which he had consumed the best 
years of his life. The church, richly endowed 
by the munificence of the more than millionaire, 
bestowed her blessing on the donor. The arti- 
zans of Florence, finding plenty of employment 
and liberal wages at his hands, were loud in his 
praises ; the artists recognized in him a princely 


patron, and the Grand Duke, charmed with his 
wit and intelligence and the beauty of his wife, 
gave the brilliant couple a commensurate recep- 
tion at his court. Even the great lords conde- 
scended to recognize in him a worthy descend- 
ant of the proud Colonzas whose present posi- 


‘tion was but a reassertion of his ancestral claims. 


In the meantime, the mysterious disappearance 
of old Jacopo had been noticed, and a search of 
his premises made by order of the government. 
This event startled and alarmed Giovanni, but 
the entrance to his subterranean chamber had 
been so carefully concealed by the miser, that 
nothing was elicited by the investigation. In a 
few days, too, a body fished out of the Arno in 
a decayed state was pronounced by some of the 
neighbors to be that of Jacopo, and as such was 
interred. His house, the only property of which 
he was known to be possessed, reverted to the 
state, and Giovanni, alleging a natural interest 
in the scene of his successful scientific labors, 
readily purchased it of the Grand Duke. Thus 
the dreadful secret of the miser’s fate and for- 
tune was,in his hands. 

Giovanni and Antonia were now at the sum- 
mit of fortune and greatness ; but they soon ex- 
perienced the sad and bitter truth that wealth 
does not confer happiness. They were far—far 
happier when struggling for bread in the old 
hired house, than in their marble palace on the 
Arno. Then they were all in all to each other; 
now a thousand distractions severed them. The 
task of retaining popularity is a severe one. A 
thousand temptations, too, surrounded them. 
To these Giovanni seemed peculiarly sensible. 
He fared more sumptuously than comported 
with his health, sat later at table, and drank too 
deeply of the intoxicating cup. 

Among his guests was a lovely and widowed 
marchesa, who had in former days inspired him 
with a transient passion. This woman now re- 
newed her flatteries and blandishments, and 
though Giovanni merely played with her pre- 
tended passion, there were not wanting those 
who, for purposes of their own, were willing to 
persuade Antonia that her husband neglected 
her to bask in the smiles of the peerless marchi- 
oness. Antonia resisted the promptings of jeal- 
ousy until artfully-fabricated proofs of her hus- 
band’s falsehood were adduced. Then all the 
frenzied feelings of outraged womanhood were 
loosed. The one object of her soul was te de- 
stroy the reputation of the man who had wronged 
her, and then die. 

Hastily disguising her person, and masking 
her face, she sought the Grand Duke, and in a 
private interview, denounced Colonna as an im- 
pestor, and promised to disclose to him the 
source of his prodigious wealth. The Grand 
Duke immediately summoned his guard, and 
having ordered Giovanni to appear before him, 
told him in a friendly tone, that having enjoyed 
his hospitality in his splendid palace, he was ex- 
ceedingly anxious to visit the humble abode 
which had been the scene of his early labors. 
The goldsmith reluctantly complied, for he nev- 
er heard his old abode alluded to without a thrill 
of terror, and accompanied the Grand Duke in 
his visit. The house was thoroughly explored. 

“ And now,” said the Grand Duke, “ there is 
one more apartment to be visited, of more inter- 
est than all the others—your laboratory.” 

“My laboratory, may it please your Grace,” 
replied Giovanni, “is dismantled.” 

“ Never mind, Signor Colonna,” answered the 
Grand Duke;'with a smile. “Ruins are often 
deeply interesting.” 

With a vague presentiment of evil, that he 
vainly endeavored to combat, Giovanni led the 
way to the subterranean laboratory. He did not 
notice that a masked female had been added to 
the train of attendants. 

After a few moments passed in examination, 
the Duke asked : 

“Ts there no other issue from this room but 
that by which we entered ?” 

“None,” replied the goldsmith, firmly. 

The masked lady glided by him, as he spoke, 
and silently touched one of the huge masses of 
stone. Atasignal from the Grand Duke, two 
soldiers advanced with the requisite tools, and 
to the dismay of Giovanni, the stone was rolled 
back from its place. 

“ Tt seems, signor,” said the Grand Duke, eye- 
ing him keenly, “that I am better acquainted 
with the secrets of your house than you 
are. Enter, I pray you.” 

“No, no, my lord; ask me not,” said Giovan- 
ni, trembling. “I cannot pass that threshold.” 

The Grand Duke, with a frown, entered him- 


self, followed by a part of his guard. In a few 
moments his voice was heard exclaiming : 

“ Bring in the prisoner !” 

“ Prisoner !” exclaimed Giovanni. 

He was instantly seized by two soldiers and 
hurried forward to the side of the Grand Duke, 
where a ghostly spectacle, the lifeless body of 
old Jacopo, met his eyes. A deadly pallor over- 
spread his face, and at the same moment a pierc- 
ing shriek burst upon his ear. It came from the 
lips of the masked female. 


“ This, then, is the source of your sudden for- 
tune,” said the Grand Duke, sternly. “ First 
murder and then robbery.” 

“T slew him not,” said Giovanni. “I am in- 
nocent of his blood. Another did the deed. I 
but profited by the crime I neither counselled 
nor committed.” 

The Grand Duke turned with a frown from 
the prisoner to his accuser. 

“ Remove the mask, madam,” he said. “ You 
have nothing to fear from the vengeance of this 

man—he is in sure hands. But I would 
fain know to whom the state is indebted for this 
service.” 

The lady tore away her mask, and trampled it 
under foot. The Duke started and the prisoner 
uttered a low moan, as they both recognized the 
features of Antonia Colonna. 


“ Yes, my lord,” she said; “look on me well. 
Behold the accuser—the murderess of her hus- 
band. He is innocent of murder, I feel it, he is 
innocent. He could not have slept so peaceful- 
ly by my side, if his hand had been stained by 
the blood of a fellow-creature. I have wronged 
him—foully wronged him. If ye put him to 
death, ye will slay the innocent. O God! 0 
God! why did I lead you hither!” 

“Yes; why, Antonia?” said the goldsmith, 
gently. “I have never wronged you in thought 
or deed. It was to wreath that lovely brow 
with pearls, to encircle that slender waist with 
diamonds, to clothe that tender form in ermines 
and velvets, that I spent the best years of my 
life in the workshop and at the furnace. It was 
for your sake that I condescended to employ the 
wealth that lay before me, without inquiring too 
scrupulously into my right to it. And this is 
your return.” 

“ Giovanni! Giovanni! evil tongues had tra- 
duced you—TI listened to them.” 

“ Had an angel wronged thy name, Antonia, 
I would have turned a deaf ear to his charges.” 

“OQ, I am accursed!” cried the wretched 
woman. 

“Not so, Antonia,” said the goldsmith. “ You 
have my full forgiveness, dearest. Passion be- 
wildered you—you knew not what you did. For 
me, I am weary of dife. I have experienced its 
pleasures, and found them emptiness and vanity. 
What matters it how soon I lay down my 
burthen? I would fain have died with a good 
name—but that blessing is denied me. It only 
remains to expiate my errors by a Christian 
death.” 

Separated from his agonized and conscience- 
stricken partner, Giovanni was thrown into 
prison. His trial followed closely on, and he 
was condemned to die upon the scaffold. The 
friends of his summer day of fortune fell away 
from him, and he was left alone in his dungeon. 
But the consolations of a pure religion sustained 
him through all his trials His wretched wife 
daily threw herself at the feet of the Grand Duke 
and implored his pardon ; but the sovereign was 
inexorable. Giovanni had confessed having ap- 
propriated the treasure of the miser, the pre- 
sumption of his having murdered him was sus- 
tained by circumstantial evidence : justice de- 
manded his life. 

On the appointed day, a solemn procession 
moved towards the place of execution through 
the principal streets of Florence, that were lined 
with spectators of the impressive scene. The 
prisoner, with a firm step, walked beside a 
priest, surrounded by the ducal guards. He 
was assured of having made his peace with 
heaven, and had taken his farewell of earth. An 
incident, however, occurred, to shake his equa- 
nimity. His heart-broken wife, during a halt of 
the solemn procession, broke through the line of 
troops, and throwing herself upon his bosom, 
sobbed as if her life were gushing out at her 
eyes. It was found impossible to separate them. 
Even the hardened officials were melted at the 
spectacle. The citizens of Florence were in 
tears. Among them was a young man who had 

just rushed out of a gambling house, wild, hag- 
gard and unshaven. 


“What is this?” he asked, of a bystander. 
“ Whom are they carrying to execution *” 

“You must be a stranger in Florence to ask 
that,” was the reply. 

“Tam. I have just returned from a long ab- 
sence. The moment I arrived I went to yon 
accursed table, where I have passed two days 
and nights, and lost every ducat I had in the 
world. Who is yon criminal ?” 

“Tt is Giovanni Colonna, the goldsmith of 
Florence, who is condemned to be beheaded for 
murdering old Jacopo Lafonti.” 

“ He is innocent !” exclaimed the young man, 
with an oath. ; 

“ The court think differently,” answered the 
Florentine. 

“What ho! there!” cried the young man, 
bursting madly through the guards. “Release _ 
the prisoner—or at least arrest me and take us 
both before the Grand Duke. Colonna is as 
innocent of murder as the babe unborn. I alone 
am guilty. I am the murderer!” 

A terrible commotion now ran through the 
crowd at this extraordinary confession. The 
officers hesitated, at first, as to their duty, but 
the clamors of the populace were imperative, 
and so Giovanni, instead of being conducted to 
the scaffold, found himself, still sustaining his 
weeping wife, hurried in the direction of the 
ducal palace, where Angelo, confronted with 
his sovereign, took upon himself the full burthen 
of the guilt. He was committed to prison, to 
which Giovanni was also remanded. In a few 
days the murderer, in the presence of all Flor- 
ence, paid the penalty of his guilt, while Gio- 
vanni Colonna, set at liberty by a full pardon, 
resumed his early occupation, and, profiting by 
the severe lesson he had received, discarded 
those wild projects of ambition which had so 
nearly brought him to the scaffold. His pro- 
fessional skill, now concentrated, made him the 
most renowned artizan, as the devoted tender- 
ness of his lovely wife, made him the happiest 
man in Florence. 
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[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion. ] 
AFFECTION’S ELEGY. 
ON THE DEATH OF SARAH M——N. 


There shall she live in deathless bloom, 
Bright, beautiful and blest, 
In gardens of celestial love, 
Where wearied hearts may rest.— NV. Robinson. 
She was a symbol of moral perfection, 
A transcript of the ardor that glows within 
The bosoms of seraphic hosts. Her death 
Was a scene where e’en her sighs broke upon 
The ear like some sweet song dismissed from angels’ 
Lutes: and here she lies, the lamented fragment 
And melancholy monument of departed 
Loveliness. 


My pensive lyre, awake! awake! 

For I’ve a mournful lay to sing ; 
Assuage my load of grief, 0 take 

A portion on each trembling string. 


The sands of her glass have outrun, 
She has forded the surges of time ; 

The “ palm-ieaf” of triumph is won, 
She rangeth dominions sublime. 


She has soared to the realms of the biest, 
From these regions of sorrow and night ; 

She has donned immortality’s crest, 
Bespangled with jewels of light. 


Her harp’s softest melodies wake, 
While echo protracts the sweet song, 
And raptures ineffable break 7 
From lutes of the glorified throng. 
Philadelphia, Nov., 1851. 


—¢ 


USES OF IRON. 


Iron, in some of its innumerable forms, min- 
isters to the benefit of all. The implements of 
the miner, the farmer, the carpenter, the mascn, 
the smith, the shipwright, are made of iron, and 
with iron. Roads of iron, travelled by “iron 
steeds,” which drag whole townships after them, 
and outstrip the birds, have become our com- 
monest highways. Ponderous iron ships are 
afloat upon the ocean, with massive iron engines 
to propel them; iron anchors to stay them in 
storms ; iron needles to guide them ; and springs 
of iron in chronometers by which they measure 
the time. Ink, pens, and printing-presses, b 
which knowledge «is scattered over the world, 
are alike made of iron. It warms us in our 
apartments; relieves our jolts in the carriage; 
ministers to our ailments in the chalybeate min- 
eral waters, or the medical dose ; it gives a va- 
riety of color to rocks and soils, nourishment to 
vegetation, and vigor to the bloodof man. Such 
are the powers of a substance which chemists 
extract from an otherwise worthless stone.— 


Youman’s Chemistry. 
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The town of Acton, Mass., was a few days 
since the scene of most solemn and interesting 
ceremonies. The occasion being the dedication 
of the monument, which has been sketched for 
us on the spot, and is given herewith—and which 
has just been completed, intended to commem- 
orate the “Concord Fight,” and to perpetuate 
in an especial manner the memories of Capt. 
Isaac Davis, and privates Abner Hosmer and 
James Hayward, of the company of Acton min- 
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THE LATE CELEBRATION AT ACTON, MASS, ~~ 


ute men, who fell on the 19th of April, 1775.— 
The monument is of granite, seventy-five feet 
in height, fifteen feet square at the base, and 
four feet square at the top; and has cdst $2500, 
of which $2000 were granted by the State, and 
the remaining $500 by the town of Acton. The 
architect was C. G. Parker, of Boston, and 
Messrs. Eastman & Hutchinson, of Manchester, 
N. H., were the builders. It is a stern and sub- 
stantial looking column, and, in this respect, a 


most befitting memorial of the true and strong- 
hearted men whose patriotism and virtue it is 
destined to hand down to posterity. The fol- 
lowing is the inscription engraven on the west 
face of the base: 


“The Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and 
the town of Acton, co operating to perpetuate 
the fame of their glorious deeds of patriotism, 
have erected this monument in honor of Capt. 
ISAAC DAVIS, and Privates ABNER HOS- 


MER, and JAMES HAYWARD, citizen sol- 
diers of Acton, and Provincial minute-men, who 
fellin Concord fight, the 19th of April, A. D. 
1775. On the morning of that eventful day, the 
Provincial officers held a council of war, near 
the old North Bridge, in Concord, and as they 
separated, Davis exclaimed, ‘I havn’t a man 
that is afraid to go,’ and immediately marched 
his company from the left to the right of ‘the 
line, and led in the first organized attack upon 
the troops of George III, in that memorable war, 
which, by the help of God, made the thirteen 
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MONUMENT AT ACTON. 
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colonies independent of Great Britain ; and gave 
political being to the United States of America. 

Acton, April 19th, 1851.” 

The monument stands in the centre of Acton 
Green, and from the four corners, on top lines, 
flags were extended to the town hall and other 
prominent objects, and flags were also stretched 
across the square at several other points. This 
display, and the arrival of several military com- 
panies from different directions, gave a very ani- 
mated appearance to the usually quiet and se- 
cluded village of Acton Centre. The village 
was thronged with strangers. 

The remains were exhumed a few days pre- 
paratory to their removal to the tomb left for 
their final resting place in the base of this monu- 
ment. The graves were then filled up; the 
gravestones being left standing, to tell future 
visitors of the spot who had formerly occupied 
them. 


Oar artist has sketched herewith for us the 
shoe buckles which Davis had on when shot, and 
also the powder horn through which Hayward 
.was killed, both of which interesting relics were 
exhibited on the occasion. 


The'bones of all] the bodies were found in a 
remarkable state of preservation. Hair as fresh 
as,life was found upon Hayward’s skull, and only 
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one tooth was missing. In the others, the teeth 
were found complete. The piace where the 
enemy’s ball had passed through Hosmer’s cheek 
bone, under the left eye, as he himself was tak- 
ing aim, was distinctly visible. These bones, 
kept separate, were placed in a walnut coffin, 
divided into three compartments, those of Capt. 
Davis being in the middle one, those of Hay- 


ward on the right, and Hosmer’s on the left. - 


On the coffin lid over each compartment were 
the respective names of Davis, Hosmer and Hay- 
ward, engraved on silver plates. 

The pall-bearers were Joseph Herris, aged 
82; Charles Tuttle, 82; Nathan D. Hosmer, 
80; John Herris, 76 ; Daniel Barker, 76 ; James 
Keyes, 76; Jonathan Barker, 74, and Lemuel 
Hildreth, 70. 

At 12 o’clock the procession moved down the 
road, and halted about half way to the burying 
ground, and there waited the arrival of the hearse 
and special escort. The two columns having 
met at the intersection of two roads leading back 
to the square, the Lowell Band played a dead 
march composed by Kurek, and the Boston 
Brass Band responded with “Peace, troubled 
soul.” 

The entire procession was now formed and 
proceeded by the upper road to the square, and 
halted on the west side of the monument. The 
cotfin was removed from the hearse and placed 
on a rest near the monument, and a guard sta- 
tioned round it. The lid was then raised, and 
all who were in the procession advanced singly 
to look upon the remains, and then spectators 
generally. In the meantime, a detachment of 
the Concord Artillery were firing minute guns 
in an adjacent field. . 

At 1 o’clock the coffin was placed in the tomb 
prepared in the base of the monument, the aper- 
ture left open for its admission was closed, and 
the procession was re-formed, and marched to 


_Yale’s large pavilion, which was erected in the 


field below, where an elegant dinner had been 
set for 1200 persons, by John Wright, of Boston. 


On the right of the president were seated two 
revolutionary soldiers, who were engaged in the 
“Concord Fight” (whose portraits are given 
by the artist)—Dr. Amariah Preston, of Lex- 
ington, 94 years of age, and Benjamin Smith, of 
Wayland, aged 85. 

Prayer was offered up by Rev. Mr. Frost, of 
Concord, chaplain of the day; and then was 
sung a portion of a hymn, written for the occa- 
sion, by the Rev. Mr. Durant. 

Then followed thejaddress_by Governor Bout- 


DR. AMARIAH PRESTON AND BENJAMIN SMITH. 


well—a most able and eloquent production, in 
which he discussed the causes and consequences 
of the Kevolution in a most statesmanlike man- 


ner, which met the unanimous approbation of 
the audience. 


» Next followed a poem by the Rev. Mr. Pier- 
pont, describing the midnight march of the Brit- 
ish, the battle, and the hot pursuit of the retreat- 
ing British, all portrayed with graphic power. 
The dinner was now attacked and hurried 
through on account of the lateness of the hour, 
and after thanks had been returned by the chap- 
lain, the president proceeded to announce the 
regular toasts, nearly all of which had reference 
to some incident of the fight, or some brave 
officer or minute man who was engaged in it. 
Speeches were made and sentiments given by 
Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, Judge Hoar, of Con- 
cord, Hon. Benjamin Thompson, of Charles- 


town, Hon. Robert Rantoul, Jr., of Beverly, Gen. 
Chandler, of Lexington, Col. Isaac H. Wright, 
of Lexington, and others. 

Rev. Mr. Pierpont, referring to some impa- 
tience displayed at the length of his poem, gave 
as a sentiment the following couplet : 


“ Poets at dinners must learn to be brief, 
Or their topgurs will be beaten by coid tongues of beef.”’ 


We cannot consider but with gratitude, how 
happy it is that our vital motions ae involun- 
We should have enough to do if we had 
to keep our hearts beating, and our stomachs at 
work. Did these things depend, we will not 
say upon our effort, but upon our bidding, oar 
care, and our attention, they would leave us 
room for nothing else ; we must have been con- 
tinually upon the watch, and continually in fear, 
nor would this constitution have allowed of 
sleep.— Paley. 


VITAL MOTIONS. 
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[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.) 


MARRYING FOR MONEY. 


BY MISS SARAH M. HOWB. 


ce OOD evening, Delton, you're just the 

fellow I was looking for,” said a smart 
young gentleman to another equally as smart 
as he encountered him one fine evening in 
Broadway. 

“Then I'm exceedingly glad that I took my 
walk down this dircction,” answered the other, 
heartily shaking his friend’s hand. 

“JT want to introduce you to the Clevelands 
to-night, Delton,” said the first-mentioned smart 
gentleman, whom we shall take the liberty to 
call Larkins (though that wasn’t his name), as 
he took his friend’s arm and passed down the 
street. 

“The Clevelands—who in the deuce are 
they?” inquiringly asked the second smart gen- 
tleman. 

very fine family —live up in Court 
street, keep a carriage, give parties, dress splen- 
didly. Old Cleveland’s got three daughters — 
very fine girls,too. The oldest, Miss Eva Helen 
Virginia, is about twenty; pretty gil, sings 
some, and has got very nice teeth. The next, 
Miss Seraphina Arabella, is just eighteen ; plays 
the piano, sings considerable, and dances some. 
The youngest, Miss Sophia Euphemia, is a lit- 
tle over sixteen, and quite a smart girl, and has 
gota French beau. And last, but not least by 
considerable, Old Cleveland has promised to 
give each of them ten thousand dollars when 
they marry.” 

“Ah, what? what did you say last, Lar- 
kins?” suddenly said Delton, all at once con- 
siderably interested. 

“T said that Cleveland was going to give 
each of his daughters ten thousand dollars when 
they married,” answered Larkins, with a sarcas- 
tic smile at his friend’s sudden eagerness. 

“ Indeed ! that’s considerable,” mused Delton, 
looking thoughtfally down upon the sidewalk ; 
“that’s considerable. And you say they’re 
pretty, do you?” 

“ Yes, quite good-locking girls. And they’re 
fine singers, too, I think.” 

“ Well, I'm glad I met you. Ill go down to 
Cleveland’s this evening, and endeavor to make 
myself agreeable to the daughters. Perhaps 
one of them will make a good wife, eh, Lar- 
kins 

“Excellent, Delton; just the idea; you want 
the ten thousand dollars, and there’s no easier 
way to get it than to take one of Old Cleveland’s 
daughters.” 

“ Please don’t speak of my needing money to 
them, but you can occasionally hint that I'm a 
very nice young man, quite wealthy, rich rela- 
tions —” 

“ Yes, I know all about it, and will be sure to 
give plenty of hints to that effect,” quickly re- 
plied Larkins, with a light laugh. 

Supposing, dear reader, that you never saw 
Mr. Gustavus Delton, I will give him a slight 
description. He was just about six feet high, 
with a fine form and a very handsome jet black 
French moustache, which all the ladies said was 
“ perfect beauty!” Hespent two hours every 
morning in curling gracefully his soft, glossy 
locks, and they were curled beautifully, I assure 
you! The reputation he generally carried, was 
that of “a gentleman with pockets to let ;” but 
yet he wore a coat of the best broadcloth, and 
his vest was of the latest fashion, though some 
very impudent people had whispered that he 
hadn’t paid the tailor for them, and also that he 
procured his splendid gold watch and chain by 
drawing a prize in alottery ; but then, dear read- 
er, these couldn’t be nothing but vile slanders 
against him — O no! 

And Larkins, his companion and particular 
friend, O, he was a splendid fellow! His hair, 
whiskers and nose were of a beautiful red color, 
and his eyes strongly inclined to that hue. But 
it isn’t likely that rum, whiskey, or any such 
thing had anything to do with it— of course 

not! 


But only see, while we have been describing 
these two fine young gentlemen, they have 
reached a very elegant house in Court street, 
and have just rang the bell for admission. The 
blackest “specimen of humanity” that ever 
danced a jig on tiptoe, ushered them in, and 
with a very long bow, informed them that “ mis- 
susses were to home.” Delton’s heart beat con- 
siderably quicker than usual, as he entered the 


richly furnished parlor of the Clevelands, and 
was introduced to them as “ Mr. Delton, of Bos- 
ton.” 

Reclining gracefully in a large cushioned 
chair, and busily engaged in picking a moss 
rose to pieces, sat Miss Eva Helen Virginia, and 
as the two fashionable young gentlemen entered, 
she raised her rather expressionless blue eyes, 
and seeing the handsome stranger, she quickly 
rose, and giving him one of her sweetest smiles, 
she offered him a seat. He very gracefully 
bowed, and returning her smile, his eyes wan- 
dered towards the piano, where sat Miss Sera- 
phina Arabella, running her white fingers over 
the keys. She looked exceedingly pretty to 
the eye of the enamored Delton (enamored 
with the ten thousand dollars, please under- 
stand), with her snub nose, straight lips, rouged 
cheeks, and elegant high-bred air, and long, ser- 
pentine flaxen curls floating around her bare 
shoulders. From her he turned his glance to- 
wards Miss Sophia Euphemia, who sat upon 
the sofa at the farther end of the room, with her 
elegant “ French beau,” Monsieur d’Estay, who 
was whispering very confidentially to the young 
lady. He looked up as Delton and his friend 
entered, and giving them one of the most polite 
of French bows, again resumed his seat. 

“ A very fine evening, Miss Cleveland,” said 
Delton, addressing Miss Seraphina Arabella, 
who had left the piano and seated herself near 
the window. 

“ Beautiful, indeed,” replied the young lady, 
with her blandest tone and sweetest smile, as 
she gave another shy glance at Delton, this time 
perceiving that he was a fine-looking young gen- 
tleman. 

The conversation thus begun between the for- 
tune-seeker and the fair Seraphina, proved very 
lively and interesting. They conversed upon 
all subjects that are spoken of in polite society; 
of the operas, the balls, the concerts, Jenny Lind 
and Grisi, Mrs. Mowatt and Macready; and 
discussed the merits of even the Rochester 
Knockings, Cuban Revolution, etc. Somehow 
or other their opinions seemed to coincide upon 
all subjects wonderfully, and Miss Seraphina 
came to the conclusion that Mr. Delton was a 
very nice young gentleman, and Mr. Delton 
came to the conclusion that Miss Seraphina was 
a very nice young lady, especially with the ten 
thousand dollars thrown in. 

But how was it with Larkins? He was seat- 
ed very close by the side of Miss Eva Helen 
Virginia, conversing gaily (for be it known he 
had no objection to the ten thousand), and en- 
deavoring to make himself very agreeable to the 
young lady. But notwithstanding all his atten- 
tion, Miss Cleveland would occasionally cast 
her eyes enviously towards her second sister, 
who was favored with the entire attention of the 
“rich gentleman from Boston,” as Larkins had 
designated him. 

At length Miss Seraphina arose and ap- 
proached ‘the piano, and running her fingers 
over the keys for a moment, commenced a tune. 
Delton was delighted. At his earnest request, 
she commenced another, accompanying the in- 
strument with her voice. Delton was in elysi- 
um. She insisted that he should sing. In a 
few moments he overcame his timidity, and seat- 
ing himself at the piano, played and sang the 
very spirited song, ‘‘ Away, away o’er the sea, 
my love,” much to the satisfaction of all. Miss 
Seraphina declared he was a capital singer, and 
he was compelled to favor them with half a do- 
zen more, each one being loudly applauded by 
the fair listeners. 

“ Virginia,” said Miss Seraphina Arabella, 
addressing her elder sister, “please favor us 
with ‘Cracovienne,’ as Mr. Delton would 
doubtless be much pleased to hear it sung.” 

“Then you must sing it, Seraphina,” laugh- 
ingly replied the young lady, “for I have a 
severe headache this evening, and cannot possi- 
bly perform it.” 

“Well, Eva Ellen, if you will not sing it, I 
will,” exclaimed Miss Sophia Euphemia, rising 
from the sofa and approaching the piano. Mon- 
sieur d’Estay followed her, and they played and 
sang “ Cracovienne,” how much to the satisfac- 
tion of the listeners, the writer doesn’t take the 
liberty to say. 

The evening passed off very satisfactorily to 
Delton, and when he parted with Miss Seraphi- 
na Arabella on the doorstep, he was seen to 
press her hand very affectionately, and whisper 
a few words in her ear, which caused her to 
blush and look confusedly down upon the 
ground. They were in love, that was certain. 


But whether Mr. Gustavus Delton was in love 
with, the ten thousand dollars, or Miss Seraphina 
Cleveland with the beautiful curled hair and 
elegant moustache, we don’t pretend to say. 

“Tm the happiest man alive,” said Delton to 
his friend Larkins, as they were returning home 
that evening, “for I feel sure I shall win Sera- 
phina Arabella. If I do, my dear friend,” con- 
tinued he, gratefally, “you shall surely have a 
share in the ten thousand dollars, for your kind- 
ness in introducing me to the lady; I should 
never have known her had it not been for you.” 

Larkins expressed his thanks for his friend’s 
good wishes, and the twain passed down Court 
street and separated, Delton to seek his lodgings 
and dream over the fortune he hoped soon to 
come into possession of, and his friend to enter 
a bar-room and fall asleep by the assistance of 
two glasses of “ whiskey punch.” 

The succeeding evenings were all passed by 
Delton at Cleveland’s, each one more increasing 
his admiration of his fair inamorata. He talked 
and laughed with Old Mr. Cleveland, whis- 
pered and sung with Seraphina Arabella, talked 
of the beauties of nature and mountain scenery 
with her sisters, and of Paris and France with 
Monsieur d’Estay. He was a favorite of the 
family, and already considered by Mr. Cleveland 
as his son-in-law and the husband of his fair 
Seraphina Arabella. 

It was a fine cool morning, about a fortnight 
after his first acquaintance with the Cleveland 
family, that Delton was sauntering down Broad- 
way, with no very definite idea of any particu- 
lar destination, when his steps almost uncon- 
sciously turned down Court street. He then 
happened to remember that he must call and 
ask Miss Seraphina to accompany him to the 
opera that evening, and with that intention he 
approached the aristocratic mansion of the 
Clevelands, and entered, as was his custom of 
late, without ringing. There was no one in the 
parlor, but a voice could be heard in the direc- 
tion of the kitchen, and for a moment Delton 
listened. The voice was Seraphina’s. He 
pushed open adoor which was ajar, and passing 
through another room, soon came in sight of 
the lady who owned the voice he had heard. 

At the’ door of the kitchen, and scolding at 
the maid witha fury he had never before seen 
equalled, stood Miss Seraphina Arabella, in- 
dulging in a storm of anger. She wore a dirty 
tattered morning dress, rather different from the 
beautiful silk in which he had seen her the eve- 
ning before, and her flaxen hair was tightly 
rolled in curl papers. Her cheeks were devoid 
of rouge, and a frown black as thunder rested 
upon her brow. Delton could hardly believe 
that it was his adored Seraphina, but her voice, 
though in a far different key from what he had 
ever before heard it, assured him that it was her. 

»“ I never saw such a girl,” cried Miss Sera- 
phina, addressing the girl, who stood by ina 
manner that seemed to say she was accustomed 
to it, “as you are. Any fool might know that 
to set a leaking oil lamp down upon a silk 
dress, would spoil the dress entirely. But you 
did it all on purpose, I very well know, you 
hateful, malicious thing! you knew I prized 
that dress highly, and thought you could do 
some mischief by spoiling it!” 

“But, ma’am,” said the girl, pleadingly, “I 
did not do it intentionally. - I was —” 

“T know all you would say, you lying imp!” 
angrily cried Miss Seraphina, shaking her fist 
in the girl’s face. “You would like to make 
me believe that it was an accident, if you could! 
But I know too much for that, miss! You set 
the lamp on that dress, and now try to make me 
believe that it was done unintentionally, do you! 
You can’t make me believe that, you mean, 
hateful, good-for-nothing, lying scamp!” \ 

Delton didn’t wait to hear any more, but si- 
lently slipped out without having been seen. 
After he reached the end of Court street again, 
and was sure no one had seen him enter the 
Cleveland mansion, he gave vent to his feelings 
in the following manner : 

“ A regular scold, by Jupiter! I wont marry 
her, breach of promise or no breach of promise. 
But,” he continued, remembering the marriage 
dower her father had promised, “ but I must have 
the ten thousand, if I have to take Seraphina 
with it. And after all, she had considerable 
cause to scold; who wouldn’t, to have a silk 
dress spoiled in that manner? I'll marry her, 
come to think of it, and if she scolds me badly, 
why Ill take her out west; fever an’ ager, chol- 
era, soon carry her off; come back a widower, 
with ten thousand dollars in my pocket!” 


These very pleasing reflections occupied his 
mind until he reached his lodgings. That eve- 
ning, instead of being spent at the opera, was 
passed at Cleveland’s, He had obtained the’ J 
consent of Miss Seraphina Arabella and her 
father to a speedy union, and the next Tuesday 
evening was set for that purpose, Mr. Delton al- 
leging as a reason for such haste, that he must 
start on Wednesday for Europe. Monsieur 
d’Estay and the fair Sophia Euphemia were on 
the same evening to be wedded, and to start 
with Mr. Delton and his bride for Europe, at 
the same time. As Mr. Larkins could make no 
impression on the heart of Miss Eva Helen, he 
had discontinued his visits, and the eldest 
daughter would still remain with her father. 
By dint of the most indomitable perseverance, 
Mr. Delton at last found a tailor who would 
trust him with a wedding suit, he promising to 
call the next week and pay for it. It was a 
splendid suit, and Miss Seraphina declared she 
never saw so handsome a man in her life as 
“dear Gustavus” was, when dressed in that 
splendid suit. 

Tuesday evening at last arrived. The parlors 
of Mr. Cleveland were filled with aristocratic 
guests, to witness the marriage of his two daugh- 
ters. First, the ceremony was performed for 
Mr. Gustavus Delton and Miss Seraphina Ara- 
bella Cleveland, and then for Monsieur Auguste 
d’Estay and Miss Sophia Euphemia Cleveland. 
The brides were splendidly dressed in white 
satin, and, like all brides, “ bewitchingly beauti- 
fal.” The evening passed off very happily to 
all except Mr. Larkins, who was present, and 
who couldn’t bear the thought of Delton’s 
rying the ten thousand dollars, and he not ae 
able to make an impression upon the heart of 
the remaining Miss Cleveland. 

The next day the married couple were to 
start for Europe, but yet Mr. Cleveland said 
nothing about the ten thousand dollars each of 
his daughters were to have. At the breakfast 
table, however, Delton took occasion to hint at 
the subject. Mr. Cleveland flooked up inquir- 
ingly. 

“ What did you say, Mr. Delton?” he asked, 
fixing his eyes inquiringly upon his son-in-law , 

“©, Lonly said that I had heard some one 
say that you had promised to give each of your 
daughters tem thousand dollars when they mar- 
ried,” replied Delton, laughing. 

“I never promised any such thing,” said Mr. 
Cleveland, very much surprised. 

“ You never did!” cried Delton, dropping his 
knife and fork in blank astonishment. 

“You never did!” cried Monsieur d’Estay, 
following the example of Delton. 

“Why no, my boys,” replied the wondering 
Mr. Cleveland ; “but what makes you both so 
pale and agitated ¢” 

“Don’t you mean to give Sophia Euphemia 
anything ?” cried Monsieur d’Estay, wildly. 

“Why, no! you're rich, monsieur, and can 
take care of your wife without my help. My 
daughters have both married wealthy gentie- 
men, and I expect will live in much better 
style than they have at home.” 


“ Well, I never was so surprised in my life!” 
said Delton, again endeavoring to compose 
himself and conceal his chagrin and disappoint- 
ment. 

“ It’s terrible!” cried Monsieur d’Estay, rush- 
ing out of the house without his hat, and over- 
turning several chairs in his flight. He hasn’t 
been seen by the Clevelands since, and probably 
never will be. 


It is needless to say that Deltor/and his wife 
didn’t go to Europe. He purchased a small 
house, but never paid for it, and removed his 
fair Seraphina there, but as soon ss she ascer- 
tained that he married her for the ten thousand 
dollars, the house became a perfect bedlam. 
Seraphina Arabella scolded her “dear Gusta- 
vus” from morning till night, and didn’t hesitate 
ahout giving him curtain lectures either. And 
neither was she very particular about keeping 
that same house as neat as it might have been, 
and with all his troubles, no wonder that poor 
Delton became almost a “walking shadow.” 
His advice to all young men is, to avoid, as 
they would the plague, all such things as Mar- 
RYING FOR Monzr! ~- 
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that of love. We dwell on every gift of 
thought 
the bar- 
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A NEW WAY 
OF BRINGING IN A PRIZE. 


BY G. 8. RAYMOND. 


OT many years ago—long enough, how- 
ever, for Bangbdr to grow up from a little 
wild, uncouth lumbering village, into a beauti- 
ful city—there might have been seen one day in 
September, a small fore-and-aft schooner laying 
at one of the rude log wharves, taking in a reg- 
ular assorted cargo of pine lumber, potatoes, 
poultry and codfish. If you step aft and look 
over her stern, you can read her name—Sarah 
Ford, Bangor; and that afternoon, after her 
cargo was all on board, if you could have got a 
peep at her manifest and bills of lading, you 
would have seen that she was commanded by 
Captain Josiah Forbes, and bound for St. 
Thomas. 

Josh Forbes, as he was commonly called in 
Bangor, was born on the banks of the Penobscot, 
and brought up at sea; and at this particular 
time, was just about twenty-three years old, and 
master and owner of the schooner Sarah Ford. 
Josh had named his little craft, which was near- 
ly new, after the daughter of Colonel Ford, a 
very rich, aristocratic merchant of Bangor. 
There was a perfectly good understanding be- 
tween Josh and Miss Sarah, entirely unknown 
to any one but themselves; for Colonel Ford 
would as soon have followed his only child to 
the grave, as consented to her marrying the 
skipper of a down-east coaster. 


Reader, have you ever been to the island of 
St. Thomas, in- the Danish West Indies? Yes. 
Well, I am glad of it; for you will agree with 
me, that it is one of the loveliest of all those 
ocean gardens—the Virgin Islands. No! Well, 
then, come with me! It will cost you nothing, 
and a short visit will amply repay you for your 
time and trouble. 

The island of St. Thomas belongs to Den- 
mark, and is situated just far enough within the 
tropics to enjoy all the advantages of a tropical 
climate, so liberal in its variety of fruits and 
flowers ; and just far enough to windward of the 
larger islands, to insure it against the ravages of 
yellow fever and other prevailing diseases, which 
often rage with such malignancy during the 
summer months in many of the West India 
islands. 

The island is about eleven miles long, and five 
in its greatest width. The city stands at the bot- 
tom of a beautiful bay, opening in from the 
southeast, and presents a magnificent appear- 
ance as you enter the harbor. The fresh trade 
winds, blowing entirely over the island, renders 
its climate cool and delicious during the greater 
part of the year. About half a mile to the west- 
ward of the town, there is an old Catholic bury- 
ing-ground, which is the favorite resort of St. 
Thomas idlers. 

One Sunday afternoon, about four weeks after 
we have seen the schooner Sarah Ford along- 
side the wharf in Bangor, you might have dis- 
covered her commander, Captain Josh Forbes, 
laying at full length on a black marble slab 
which covered ‘a grave, under a huge tamarind 
tree in the old Catholic burying-ground. 

Captain Josh was figuring away, with a big 
piece of chalk in his fingers, and the marble 
slab for a slate, calculating the expense of his 
voyage, and the actual profits to himself, after 
having paid for his outward cargo, which he had 
bought in Bangor on credit. 

After a while, he got through with his calcu- 
lations, and drawing forth his handkerchief, he 
earefully wiped the chalk marks from the pol- 
ished marble, and then lazily rolled off the slab, 
into a perfect little thicket of lilies and honey- 
suckles, which grew up in wild luxuriance, 
alongside of the tomb. His intention was to 
get a comfortable afternoon nap ; but just as he 
was about to close his eyes, the sound of voices 
near by, and approaching still nearer, aroused 
him ; and a moment after, two individuals whom 
he had often seen since his arrival, seated them- 
selves on the very slab which he had so recently 
occupied. 

These two persons were—one, his excellency, 
Governor Van Sholtonberg, of St. Thomas, and 
the other the captain of a beautiful armed 
schooner under the New Grenadian flag, which 
had for a week past been laying in the harbor, 
well out towards Prince Rupert’s Rocks. 

For several years past, the governor of St. 
Thomas had been suspected of being connected 


with the slave trade, and twice he had been 
called home to Copenhagen to answer charges 
preferred against him. But he had each time 
been able to prove his innocence, or the govern- 
ment had been unable to prove his guilt, which 
amounted to the same thing, and the Baron’ 
Van Sholtonberg still retained the office of gov- 
erner of St. Thomas. 

Captain Josh was perfectly concealed under 
the friendly shade of the honeysuckles and lil- 
ies, and laying very quiet, he soon learned from 
the conversation of the two gentlemen seated on 
the tomb, that his excellency was not only deep- 
ly concerned in the African slave trade, but that 
he was also closely connected with a still freer 
trade, in which the cruisers wore the black flag 
at the main peak. He also learned that the pre- 
tended captain of the New Grenadian schooner 
was no less a personage than Charles Mitchell, 
the celebrated pirate of the gulf. 

Captain Josh Forbes heard a good many 
things that astonished him; and when the two 
worthies left the old grave-yard, he crept out of 
his place of concealment with a much poorer 
opinion of the world’s honesty than he had 
when he rolled off the marble slab, an hour 
previously. 

The Grenadian schooner went to sea on the 
following morning, firing a salute as she got 
under way, which was returned from the outer 
fort. 

Three days afterwards, Captain Josh finding 
that he could not get a homeward cargo in St. 
Thomas, got under weigh with the intention of 
running down on the south side of Cuba, into 
some of the little by-ports, and purchasing his 
cargo of sugar and molasses ; shrewdly calculat- 
ing that if he went into some of the small, out 
of the way places, he should get his cargo much 
cheaper than he could in any of the larger, and 
more frequented harbors. 


As soon as he made Cape Maize, the eastern 
extremity of Cuba, he hauled close in with the 
land, and running along down to the westward, 
he kept a bright look out for some little obscure 
inlet, which would suit his purpose. 

He had passed Trinidad, and began to think 
that he should be obliged to run round on the 
north side to Havana or Matanzas, when one 
afternoon as he was keeping close along the 
beach, inside of the Isle of Pines, his eye caught 
the entrance of a little narrow channel that 
looked just as if it would suit his purpose. The 
schooner’s helm was put hard up, and off she 
went before the wind, and in fifteen minutes she 
was inside of a little harbor, that had probably 
never been visied by an honest American vessel 
before. 

Captain Josh Forbes was not very often as- 
tonished at anything—but he was taken all 
aback that afternoon; for when he got about a 
quarter of a mile up the narrow creek, he dis- 
covered moored alongside of the bank, half a 
mile further up, the New Grenadian schooner 
which he had seen at St. Thomas. In double 
quick time, sail was taken in aboard the Sarah 
Ford, and she was run alongside of the bank 
and tied up to the trees, which grew close down 
to the water’s edge. 

Josh Forbes for once in his life was in a quan- 
dary. He couldn’t get out to sea again, for the 
wind was blowing square into the creek, and he 
knew that before the land breeze would set in at 
night, the gentlemen from the schooner above 
would pay him a visit; and then good by to all 
his hopes of marrying his little schooner’s name- 
sake—for all that he was worth in the world, 
and considerably more, was in the vessel. He 
had with him the whole proceeds of the cargo 
which he had sold in St. Thomas, and which he 
was yet in debt for at Bangor. 

For five minutes; the Yankee captain was lost 
in a deep study, when all at once a bright 
thought seemed to strike him, for he bright- 
ened up, and calling his little crew of five, 
all told, aft, he addressed himself particularly to 
the young man who acted as mate of the 
schooner, and said : 

“ Warren, do you think you can take the Sa- 
rah Ford home to Bangor?” 

“Yes, cap’n, I do,” replied the youngster. 
“But what are you going to do ?” 

“Me? O, Im going home in that schooner 
up there.” 

The others looked at him in astonishment; 
but all inquiries were cut short by Captain Josh, 
who again addressed his mate as follows: — 

“ Warren, you jump aft there and take the 
bearings of that vessel by compass; and then 
take the compass out and bring it along, for we 


must put for the bushes if ever we want to see 
Yankee land again. I'll tell you my plan after 
we get into the woods.” 

In two minutes, the Sarah Ford was deserted 
by all hands. Captain Josh took the com- 
pass from Warren, and led his little crew back 
from the creek about a quarter of a mile, when 
he shaped his course by compass, so as to keep 
along up, about parallel with the bank. When 
he judged that he was about opposite the pirate, 
he took the advance and proceeded carefully 
down towards the creck. In a few minutes, 
they came in sight of the pirate schooner, and at 
the same moment, Josh made another grand 
discovery, which was that a little ahead of where 
.the schooner lay, there was an arm of the creek, 
which run off about west, and opening out into 
the bay by a different channel from the one he 
had entered. He saw at a glance that, as the 
wind was, a vessel could run out by this channel 
with a free sheet. About the time that Forbes 
and his crew came in sight of the schooner, the 
pirates had mustered all hands, and just started 
off down the bank of the creek, to overhaul the 
Sarah Ford. 


As soon as they were out of sight in the bush- 
es, Forbes whispered to his men: 

“ Now’s our chance—out knives and cut her 
fasts. Then jump aboard and shove off, and 
then put sail on her.” 

The captain’s orders were promptly obeyed, 
and in less than ten minutes, the New Grena- 
dian armed schooner Brandav—the favorite 
cruiser of Mitchell, the pirate—was under all 
sail and passing rapidly down the western 
channel. 

At the moment that the pirates reached the 
Yankee schooner, they saw their own vessel 
under way, and going to sea. Instantly com- 
prehending the Yankee trick, and boiling with 
rage, they immediately got the Sarah Ford 
under way, and followed her. 


In half an hour, both vessels were outside’ 
Forbes, with his new command, was running 
away to the westward, about a point free, and 
keeping the luff of his sails lighting, so that she 
shouldn’t go too fast through the water. The 
pirates were standing right on his wake, crowd- 
ing on all gail to overhaul him. 

After leading them off about ten miles, Cap- 
tain Forbes suddenly tacked ship and stood 
back on the other tack towards the pirates, and 
passing them to windward, just out of pistol 
shot, he hailed them : 

“ Now, gentlemen, you will please to keep on 
as you-are going. If you attempt to haul your 
wind, I'll sink you.” 


A yell of mingled rage and despair rang out 
from the pirate’s deck, and immediately the 
schooner’s helm was put hard down, in order to 
go in stays. 

Before she was head to wind, a nine pound 
shot from one of their guns came orashing in 
through the schooner’s bulwarks, telling them 
in the most emphatic manner that they had 
better obey orders. 

And they did, too. In an instant the schoon- 
er’s helm was put up, and she was kept off on 
her course. 

Captain Josh reefed his fore and aft sails, so 
that his vessel would just hold way with the 
other schooner, and then he kept on after her, 
just within point blank range ; and all through- 
out the night—which was clear and beautiful— 
whenever the pirates appeared to forget their 
orders, and began to keep off or haul to off their 
course, a gentle hint from Forbes’s long pivot 
gun brought them to their senses directly. 

And thus he drove them all the way into Ha- 
vana, where they were secured by the authorities. 

The governor-general of Cuba was so well 
pleased with the affair, that he gave the Brandav 
(Torch) up to Josh, just as she was. And he 
also gave special orders that the Sarah Ford 
was to pay no export duties on her cargo, nor 
was she to be subject to any port charges. 

In a week, Captain Josiah Forbes sailed for 
New York ; and if he did not find quite so much 
gold in his prize as Kidd buried along the 
coast, he found enough to make him the richest 
man down east ; and Colonel Ford was perfectly 
willing that he should marry his daughter 
Sarah. 


In the humblest condition, a power forth 

fom devout and pi, 
tly, ious sen 

haps child,or other friend, and coaching, 


without the aid of words, the loveliness and peace 
of sincere and single-hearted virtue.— Channing. 


(Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion. } 
THE EVENING BELLS. 


Translated from the German into literal prose, by 
Dr. W. H. Gempp, and composed for music. 


BY JOHN RUSSEL. 


Another pleasant day is passing, 
Yet her I love I do not meet ; 

And everywhere I wander, roaming, 
Hoping to see her in the street ; 

At length the evening bells to me 

Cry loud, “ Poor youth, rest be with thee!” 


The farmer, from the field returning, 
Hears the sweet chime of evening bells ; 
Devotion warm within him burning, 
With thanks to Heaven his bosom swells. 
Arrived at home, within his breast 
Those evening bells give joy and rest. 


Why do in town the bells keep ringing, 
Since no one heeds their charming sound? 
As in the west the sun is setting, 
The lampe are burning all around 
In town those bells ne'er calm the breast, 
For no one there e’er comes to rest. 


Mid rural scenes Id have my dwelling, 
Where my devotions could be paid ; 
But that town’s high and vast enclosures 
Contain my dear, my lovely maid. 
I hear the chime of those sweet bells, 

Yet in my breast no quiet dwells. 


And, restless, everywhere I’m roaming, 
Till death appear to end my grief; 
Those evening bells, then, sweetly chiming, 
May give my spirit sure relief. 
Thou weary heart, so full of woes, 
The grave alone gives sweet repose. 
St. Lowis, Mo., Nov., 1851. 


> 


KEAN AND GARRICK. 


Edmund Kean was a great favorite of Mrs. 
Garrick, the widow of the celebrated actor. 
Whenever it was desirable that a new performer 
at Drury Lane should make a hit, the committee 
used to bring the old lady out to her private 
box, to say he reminded her of David. She did 
so, and this went the rounds of the papers ac- 
ane In the case of Kean she spoke hon- 
estly. He did remind her of her husband, and 
was nearer to him by we! degrees than any 
actor she had ever seen, although both agreed 
he could not play Abel Drugger. Once in con- 
versation he complained to her that the papers 
made terrible mistakes as to his concepticns of 
character, readings, points and other peculiaii- 
ties. “These people,” said he, “don't under- 
stand their business ; they give me credit where 
I make no effort to deserve it, and they 
over the passages on which I have bestowed the 
utmost cars and attention. They think, because 
my style is new and appears natural, that I 
don’t study, and talk about the sudden impulse 
of genius. There is no such thing as impulsive 
acting ; all is studied beforehand. A man may 
act better or worse on a particular night from 
particular circumstances, but the conception is 
the same. I have done all these things a thous- 
and times in country theatres, and perhaps bet- 
ter, before I was recognized as a great London 
actor, and have been loudly applauded ; but the 
sound never reached as far as London.” “ You 
should have written your own criticisms,” replied 
the old lady; “ David always did so!”—. 


(Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion. 


BY W. A. 


In hours of the future, when time will have shattered 
Youth’s beautiful casket of pleasure and blias, 

How precious the sentiments love will have scattered, 
As diamonds of thought in a volume like this. 


In moments of darkness, should deep-rooted sorrow 
Refuse to thy heart the relief of a tear, 


What deep-gashing sympathies still it may borrow 
From fountains that friendship will open thee here. 


O yes, and as tie after tie shall be broken 

Thy spirit has cherished, and loved ones depart ; 

How touching—how beautiful, then, every token 

Inscribed by affection, will seem to thy heart. 
Hingham, Mass., Nov., 1851. 

DRESS. 

In apparel, a manly carelessness is beyond a 
feminine art. Too por a trickling tells the 
world we dwell too much on outsides. -There 
are three good uses we may lawfully make of 
opperel to hide shame, to preserve from cold, 
and to adorn the body. The worst task we can 
put it to, is te engender pride; when we think 
the log is precious, because the bark is aromatic 
and . When Demonax saw the fool in 
fine apparel, and by reason thereof to wear, as 
well as it, an outward insolence, he harks him 
in the ear with this: “ That fine wrought wool, 
that you, sir, are so proud of, was worn bya 
beast before it was worn by you; and yet that 
beast doth still a beast continue.”—Feltham. 
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PORTRAIT OF MISS JANE PORTER, 

We give, for the benefit of our readers, a por- 
trait of this celebrated English authoress. As a 
novelist, Miss Jane Porter obtained the highest 
celebrity. Her three most renowned produc- 
tions were her “ Thaddeus of Warsaw,” written 
when she was about twenty years of age, her 
“ Scottish Chiefs,” and her “ Pastor's Fireside.” 
“ Thaddeus of Warsaw” had an immense pop- 
ularity; it was translated into the most of the 
Continental languages, and Poland was loud in 
its praise. Kosciusko sent the author a ring, 
containing his portrait. General Gardiner, the 
British Minister at Warsaw, could not believe 
that any other than an eye-witness had written 
the story, so accurate were the descriptions, al- 
though Miss Porter had not then been in Poland. 
The “Scottish Chiefs” was equally successful. 
With regard to this romance, it is known that 
Sir Walter Scott admitted to George IV., one 
day, in the library at Carlton Palace, that the 
“ Scottish Chiefs” was the parent in his mind 
of the Waverley Novels. In a letter written to 
her friend Mr. Litchfield, about three months 
ago, Miss Porter, speaking of these novels, said : 
—*“I own I feel myself a kind of sybil in these 
things; it being full fifty years ago since my 
* Scottish Chiefs’ and ‘Thaddeus of Warsaw’ 
came into the then untrodden field. And what 
a splendid race of the like chroniclers of gener- 


PORTRAIT OF MISS JANE PORTER. 


ous deeds have followed, brightening the track 
as they have advanced! The author of ‘ Wa- 
verley,’ and all his soul-stirring ‘Tales of my 
Landlord,” &c. Then comes Mr. James, with 
his historical romances on British and French 
subjects, so admirably uniting the exquisite fic- 
tion with the fact, that the whole seems equally 
verity. But my feeble hand” (Miss Porter was 
ailing when she wrote the letter) “ will not obey 
my wish to add more to this host of worthies. 
I can only find power to say with my trembling 
pen that I cannot but esteem them as a respect- 
ed link with my past days of lively interest in all 
that might promote the virtue aud true honor of 
my contemporaries from youth to age.” These 
eloquent words become the more touching, when 
we consider that within three months after they 
were written, this admirable lady quitted this 
life in the honored maturity of her fame. 

Miss Porter wrote, in conjunction with her 
sister, “ Tales round a Winter's Hearth.” She 
was also an indefatigable contributor to the 
periodicals of the day. Her biographical sketch 
of Colonel Denham, the African traveller, in the 
Nawal and Military Journal, was much admired © 
as one of the most affecting tributes ever paid to 
departed merit. Miss Porter died on the 24th 
of September last, at the residence of her broth- 
er, Dr. Porter, in Portland square, Bristol, who 
is now the last survivor of this family. 


COLOSSAL INDIAN GUN. 

The sketch which we present herewith, is a 
picture of a very curious and colossal piece of 
indian ordnance, lately discovered in the bed of 
the Bahagretti River, at Moorhedabad, in Ben- 
gal. Unlike any cannon of the present day, 
this piece consists of two separate portions—the 
huge cylinder that forms the barrel, and the 
smaller piece, or breeching, which alone was 
loaded, and, when required for use, was lashed 
on with ropes or chains to the hinder part of the 
large cylinder and fired. The hollow cylinder 
(for it is open at both ends) is of wrought iron, 
and of very coarse workmanship, being con- 
structed of iron hoops embracing longitudinal 
bars, but, by rust and age, all appearing to be 
one and the same uneven mass. The cannon 

* has been vastly strengthened by eleven power- 
ful and massive rings, that encircle the cylinder 


, at the distance of ten inches apart Anattempt , 


has been made to ornament the face of the vent 
and last muzzle ring ; the former by a rude van- 
dyke edgivg to the vent, the latter by a row of 
round bead-like excrescences. Between the muz- 
zle and the last ventring are a quantity of 
bronze or copper longitudinal small bars let 
into the iron of the gun, probably for side sights, 
perhaps for ornament. As no attempt ever ap- 
pears to have been made to bore the gun, the 
cylinder is anything but smooth, the bars rising 
and falling in some places a full perpendicular 
half inch. How a cannon ball would behave 
passing over or out of such a bore, it is hoped, 
experience never informed the maker, as noth- 
ing but the most disastrous consequences could 
possibly result from firing such a dangerous ma- 
chine. Many large guns exist in India, that 


have, at different periods, been cast by kings 


and priaces, but have never been fired; the 
present gun may be one of the many. The 
whole length of the hollow cylinder is 12 feet 2 
inches; bore, 18 1-2 inches; length of detached 
breeching, 4 feet 3 inches. No interest is at- 
tached to the gun, but it is believed by some to 
have been manufactured and intended to be 
used against the Mahratias, who in days gone 
by, after having traversed nearly the whole of 
India, were in the habit of making descents 
upon the city of Moorshedabad. 


The longer I live, the more certain I am that 
the great difference between men, the great and 
the significant, is energy—invincible devermina- 
tion—an honest purpuse once fixed—and then 
victory. That quality will do anything that 
can be done in the werld; and no talents, no 
circumstances, no opportunity, will make a two- 
legged creature a man without it-—Coethe. 


TITIAN’S PORTRAITS. 


Titian seized upon the lives of character in 
the wost original and conaccied point of view. 
Thas mm his celebrated Ge Medici, 
there is a keen, sharpeued expression taut 
you, like a blow frum ihe spear that he huius in 
his nand. The ivok goes through you; yet it 
has no frown, no startling gesticuiation, nu affect- 
ed penetration. Jt is quiet, simple, but it al- 
most withers you. The whole tace and each 
separate feature is cast in the same acute or 
wedge-like form. The forehead is high and nar- 
row, the eye-brows raised and coming to a point 
in the middle, the nose straight and peaked, the 
mouih contracted and drawn up at tne corners, 
the chin acute, and the two sides of the face 
slanting to a point. The number of acute angles 
which the lines of the face form, are, in fact, a 
net entangling the attention and sudduing the 
will. Tne ettect is felt at once, though it asks 
time and consideration to understand the cause. 
lt is a face which you would beware of rousing 
into danger or hostility —Haziitt. 


COLOSSAL GUN LATELY FOUND IN BENGAL. 
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CONTENTS OF NEXT NUMBER. 

“The Daughter, or the Gitano of Corcuvion,”’ 
artory, by Dr. J. H. Rosinsow. 

«Oalostine,” a tale of the Reign of Terror,” by Miss Sa- 
nan M Hows. 

“The Game of Sa't Water Bluff.” as played by Bob 
Bluff and bis Son, »gainst an English Clipper,” by Syiva- 
Coss, Jz. 

* Come unto me, ye heavy laden, » lines, by Francas C. 


“The Dy ing Shepherd,” verses, by A. Moriarty. 
“An ” verees, by Mre. M.8 M. 
Annapolis,” ines. by E ‘Cunriss Hig, U. 8. N. 
“The Tyrol Maid.” verses, by Dr. W Grupp. 

“ Affection’s Tribute,” verses, by E. T. Hainzs. 
“ Winter ” lines. by J. F. WeisuampeL, JR. 
“A Fragment,” by J. W. Beazen 
“Sabbath Bells.’ verser, by Susan H. Bi 
“ A Memorial,”’ lines. by T 
The Pirate's Grave,”’ verses. by 
“The Mountain,” verses, by Ann W. Pore. 
“ Eventide,” verses, by Gzo. Canwine 
“ Answer to the poetical Enigma.” by H # AGanD 


[ILLUSTRATIONS 


We sball present a capital likeness of Mr. K Forrest, aa 
Spartacus, in the popular play of the Gladiator, as he re- 
cently appeared at the Howard Atheneum. 

A five and lifelike engraving of Miss Charlotte Cush- 
man, as Komeo, in Shakspeare's aad Juliet, 
as performed at the National Theatre 

A portrait of Baron Gustus Liebig, M.D, the far-famed 
and wonderful chemist. 

A humorous and characteristic picture, entitled “ Pre- 
for Thankegi 


= ving.” A capital and very timely 
iH North American 

A fine ting the Entrance to the Charles- 


town Navy Yard. Crowded out of a former number. 


_feeouup ture of the Interior of the Yard aes, 
its par artillery, etc., which was 
umber. 
A five representation of Kossuth and Family, as they 
appeared on the deck of the U. 8. Frigate Mississippi, a 
short time since. 


Also a beautiful and accurate engra of the new 


representing the Mode 
ot as practised by the Indians. 

A capital the New Cambridge Athenwum, 
dedicated a few days since. 


Fortunate Escars—The king of Naples 
and the royal family had a very narrow escape 
with their lives, as the king, queen and some of 
the royal children were about to drive across the 
railroad near the Ponti di Maddelani. A train 
suddenly approached, and before the horses in 
the carriage could be backed off the line, they 
were struck by the locomotive and killed. 


Gizason’s Picror1aAL Drawine-Room CoMPANION is one 
of the most complete and well sustained papers of the 
kind ever attempted in this country. The illustrations, 
the psper, and tne typography are all admirable, and the 
contents varied and instructive. Mr. Gleason, the enter- 

rising publisher of the Compsuion, is determined to make 
his pubiucation second to none in the world. He is un- 
daunted, and eeems to spare no expense in his efforts to 

acbieve that end.—American Volunteer. 


ARRIVAL oF THe MississiPP1.—The steam 
frigate Mississippi, from Gibraltar, with forty- 
two of Kossuth’s party on board, including chil- 
dren, arrived at New York, November 10th. 


7 

GLEason’s ProroRIAL Drawina-Room Companion is on 
our table, embellished with superb engravings, and -also 
abounding in the richest order of reading matter. 
the gem of American taste and elegance in its line, and far 
outstrips all competition in the beauty and boldness of its 
designs. We hope it is well ~eeraneremreana - 
Washington porter. 


Quesr—An old Paris paper has the follow- 
ing singular remark: “The Americans and 
English educate their rere ae in the fear of 
God and the love of money.” “ 


G@LEASON’s PicToRIAL Drawine-Room ComPpanton.—In the 
way of an illustrated’ paper, we now have something to 
boust of. The ppirit displayed in the production of Giea- 
son’s lL. must give it a circulation in every quarter 
of the United States,— Phaeniz. 


Rerurwxp.—We learn that Mr. Guild, who 
was not allowed by the Spanish authorities to 
remain in Havana, arrived in Boston, recently. 


PsepEsTRIaANisM—A young man ran round 
the outside of Boston Common lately, in the 
very short time of six minutes and five seconds. 


This is [ 


VOLUME SECOND. 

We shall commence the second volume of the 
Drawing- Room Pictorial on the first of January, 
ina style of beauty and magnifieence far beyond 
anything that we have heretofore attempted. 
We have been engaged for some months in per- 
fecting our designs, and have nearly brought 
them to completion. In the first place, the 
Companion will be printed on the finest of satin- 
surface paper throughout the year, manufactured 
expressly for us, and to be always of the same 
quality. This will be a most important im- 
provement. In addition to this, we have es- 
tablished our own electrotype foundry, and shall 
electrotype every number of our paper, en- 
gravings, letter-press and all, from the first of 
January of the coming year—a piece of enter- 
prise never before attempted. This will give us 
a copper-plate surface from which to work our en- 
tire paper; and steel engraving itself cannot 
surpass the fineness and effect of this beautiful 
work. It has required some experiment and 
great outlay to perfect these plans ; but now that 
we have the experience, and have obtained the 
services of some of the best Kuropean and 
American artists in the various departments of 
art, we shall challenge the admiration of the 
public with the result in volume second. 

We have demonstrated to the public the 
actual value of a pictorial sheet, both as a record 
of current events and a book of reference, when 
bound. We have shown them what we could 
produce at the outset, and now we shall show 
them what can be done, aided by our large ex- 
perience and the abundant patronage bestowed 
upon our efforts. Weshall not only continue to 
give views of every event and locality of inter- 
est, but we have engaged artists in all parts of 
Europe and America to transmit to us designs 
and drawings of all that can interest, instruct 
and amuse; and our second volume will also 
contain views of every large town and city in 
this country and European marts of note and 
celebrity. In short, the pictorial department of 
the paper will be on the same plan as heretofore, 
save that we shall improve largely on the past, 
both in the artistic character of the engravings 
and the printing. 

We shall continue to give the same large 
amount of original matter from the pens of the 
best American writers; and the same strict re- 
gard will be had for the high literary tone of the 
paper, and the christian spirit and unexception- 
able morals it inculcates. In short, volume sec- 
ond will be a vast improvement upon what we 
have yet accomplished in the Pictorial. 


CHEAP POSTAGE. 

Rivalling the English as we do in ships, 
steamers, telegraphs, ploughs, reaping-machines, 
yachts, and a whole list of other things, yet they 
are vastly ahead of us in the matter of cheap 
postage. Letters are carried any distance, in 
the United Kingdom, for two cents, and news- 
papers go free; yet an enormous profit is made 
by the Post-Office Department. Even the little 
West India Island of Barbadoes is ahead of us 
in postage. In addition to cheap postage on 
letters, all newspapers, pamphlets and periodi- 
cals, printed in the island, go free. Foreign 
newspapers pay only one cent per copy; and 
foreign books, magazines, pamphlets and peri- 
odicals, pay only one cent per half pound. 
What the people in this country want, and what 
they will have, is a two cent postage per half 
ounce on letters, (all prepaid) for any distance, 
by land or sea, and a free conveyance of news- 
papers, and a very cheap postage for magazines 
and periodicals. This subject should engage 
the earnest attention of members of Congress ; 
and we most devoutly hope to see Congress dur- 


| ing this winter’s session, pass a bill that will 


meet the wants of the people in this respect. 


G@tzason’s Prcrortat DrawinG-Room Companion, a week- 
ly illustrated paper. devoted to literature, arts, amuse 
meats, news, &¢., printed on a mammoth sheet of rixteen 
octavo pages. published by F. Gleason Boston, at $3 pr 
annum, in advance; single copies, 614 cents. We are 
indebted to Mr. A. Winch h, periodical and newspaper agent, 
ise renga street, for a copy of the issue fur this week, 

is admirable and cheap publication, which is now 
“aing upon the topmost wave of fe favor. Mr. Glea- 
son’s success in the publication of the Companion has 
been unprecedented.— Philadelphia 


Fata, Accipent.—A young son of M. Ben-. 
edict, the companion of Jenny Lind, and com- 
poser, was recently killed on board a steamboat 
in France. 


City Item. 


GLEAsON's lead of every paper in the 
world Sz beauty end cheapneks.— Democratic Banner. 


Bie Ficure.—Mr. Forrest has been offered 
$15,000 to perform six weeks in California. 


TAYLOR’S CYLINDER PRESS. 

On page 480 we give an engraving that repre- 
sents one of Taylor’s improved single cylinder 
printing machines, on two of which this paper is 
now printed. The following is a hasty descrip- 
tion of it, and to those who have not seen it, 
may hardly be intelligible. There are strong 
cast iron sides with cross ties of the same mate- 
rial, that also answer as supporters for the rails 
and ribs, on which the bed or table containing 
the type is placed, to give the impression to the 
paper. That the bed may be moved with ease 
from one end to the other of the rails, a number 
of rollers are attached to two long sliding frames, 
which ‘guide it in its motions back and forth, 
while doing its work. In the centre of the 
length, and under the bed, there is an air cham- 
ber or cylinder, which, with the other fixtures 
connected with it, makes a very important part 
of the machine. At each end of the rails are 
fixed two plungers that enter the air cylinder 
and compress the air to any density required to 
resist the momentum of the bed and form, 
which weighs about two thousand pounds, and 
in some cases with this weight to resist from six 
to seven thousand motions per hour, at each end 
alternately, as the bed moves from one end to 
the other of the rails. Immediately over the 
bed is placed, first in view, the inking appara- 
tus ; the rollers that ink the form as it passes un- 
der ‘them receiving their ink from otter rollers, 
which in their turn are fed from the fountain 
above, the discharge being regulated by means 
of small screws. Bayond the inking rollers is 
the impression cylinder, over which is fixed a 
piece of woolen or India-rabber cloth to receive 
the impression and prevent the type from being 
injured in giving their impress to the paper. 
Above the last described cylinder is a large 
board, on which the paper is placed for print- 
ing. Each sheet is taken separately, and fed to 
a fixed point, where the grippers, which are in 
an opening in the face of the cylinder, are acted 
upon, and take hold of, and carry forward ths 
sheet to the form of type on the bed or table, 
‘which moves forward in due time to meet the 
paper and give the required impression. The 
proper motions are given by a curious combina- 
tion of machinery, that would be difficult to de- 
scribe without the aid of reference figures. After 
the sheets have received the impression from the 
type, they pass forward to the fly, where they are 
laid in a pile by the machine; the whole, in this 
case, being propelled by steam 


THE CHILD OF THE BAY: 
oR, 
THE OLD SAILOR’S PROTEGE. 


A Story of England, India and the Ocean. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


We commence an original novelette thus en- 
titled in this week’s number of the Flag of our 
Union. It is a story of more than ordinary in- 
terest, well conducted in plot and absorbing in 
every detail. We select these stories with a 
careful regard for their moral influence as well as 
their literary merits, and they are, therefore, such 
as all may read with interest and profit. 


Firz-Hean: or, the Free Flag of the Irish Seas. 
—This story, by F. Clinton Barrington, just 
completed in the Flag of our Union, is now issued 
in boek form, and may be had at all of the peri- 
odical depots throughout the country. 


Dons.—Mr. P. T. Barnum has written a let- 
ter, in which he says: “J have dune. I am per- 
fectly content to stop where I am, and hope I 
shall: never aspire to again cater for the public, 
in any way.” 

Kossutu—A London correspondent of the 
Times says that it is Kossuth’s intention to re- 
main ten days in England, and then proceed to 
the United States in a steam packet. 


More Lieut.—aA Mr. Bates of Dundas, Can- 
ada, claims to have discovered a method of de- 
composing air, so as to produce a beantiful 
light. The discovery is soon to be made public. 


Sentencev.—John Fitzgerald, who was con- 
victed by the court at Ipswich, of an assault 
with intent to kill J. W. Perkins, has been sen- 
tenced to the State Prison for ten years. 


Goop—Thirty-one States, it is now said, are 
to have Thanksgiving on the 27th instant 


Re ae by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Christopher Mann 
Rev. Mr ee John Hunt, of Framingham, 


pby, Bev: Mr. Higgine, Mr . Ieuac Rowe to Miss Mary 8. 

By Rev. Mr. Crowell, Mr. Seth Copeland, of Chelsea, to 

Mr. Mr. Charles F. Kelley 
mbury, by Rev. 

to Miss Adeline Wheeler. _— 


At io Gtcone, Rev. Mr. Hempstead, Mr. Ira P. Had- 
to Miss Harrie 


At Lynn, Mr. Dwight B Denrlow, of Savannah, Ga., to 
t New port, by Kev. 8 
to Mise Mary A. Dearborn. 
At oo Me., Mr. James Smich, of Boston, to Miss 


Tn this city, Mra Mary Ward. 80; Mrs. Martha M. Mar- 
shall, 71; Auna Elizabeth. daughter of Mr. Henry Chan- 
= p Miss Mary A. Carey, 29; Rev. Dr. William Cros- 
well, 47. 

_ 4. Charlestown, Mrs. Ann, widow of the late Mr. Cha’s 

o-ter 

At Fast Cumbritve, Mies Pamelia Holbrook, 19. 

At Cambridg+, David W. Hili . 68 

At Jamaica Plain, Edwin so. of Mr. Joel Seavens, 11. 
Mrs. Adaline M., wife of Mr. Benjamin 0. 

nd, 4 

At Salem, Mre. Mary Meek. §7; Mise Margaret Gordon, 
69; John, son of Mr. Toomas Ken . 6 mos. 

At Beverly, Mary Louisa, daughter of Mr. Frederick G. 


At Newburyport, Mr. Richard Smith, 80. 
At Portland, Me., Miss Mary E. Deering, 27; Mr. John 
Simonton, 56. 


A SPLENDID PICTORIAL, 
LITERARY WEEKLY JOURNAL 
GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 


Drawing-Room Companion, 


notable events of the day. Ita 
original tales, sketches and poems, by ‘ue 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the whole 
well spiced with wit and humor. Ech paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of 
notable objects, current events in all parts of the world, 

and of men and manners, altogether making a ak en- 
tirely original in its design, in this ay ny hy 

contain views of every populous city in th own world, 
of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemis- 
phere, of all the principal ships and steamers of the na’ 

and merchant service, with fine portraits of every meted 
character in the world, male and female. Sketches of 
beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also be given, with 
numerous specimens from the animal kingdom, the birds 
of the air, and the fish of the sea. It is printed on the 
finest of paper, and with a font of beautiful brevier type of 
the most modern style, manufactured expressly for it, pre- 
senting in its mechanical execution an elegant specimen of 
art. lt contains fifteen hundred and sixty-four square 
inches, and sixty-four columns of rea matter and il- 
lustrations—a weekly paper of sixteen octavo 
pages. It forms 


The Best Family Paper, 


inasmuch as its aim is constantly, in tion with the 
fund of amusement it affords, and the rich array of origi- 
nal miseellany it p , to inculcate the strictest and 
highest tone of lity, and to age virtue by hold- 
ing up to view all that ris good and pure, and avoiding all 
that is evil in its tendency. In short, the object is te 
make the paper ~, respected and sought after fer its 
combined excellen 
TERMS 


1 subscriber, four months, ° $1 00 
1 one year, 
4 > “ “ 9 00 
8 “ ‘ 16 00 
16 « « 28 00 


One cupy of the or ouR Union, «nd one copy 
of the one year, 
for $4 00 


or ase requested to act gente, 
on the above terms. 

(>> Though these two journals emanate trom the same 
establish ment, still not one line will appear in one that bas 
been published in the other, thus affording to those per- 
sons who take both papers, an immense variety of interest- 
ing reading. 


The Picror1aL Drawine-Room Companion may be 
obtained at any of the periodical depota throughout the 
country, and of newsmen, at six cents per single copy. 
, Published every sane 4 by 
F. GLEASON, Boston, Mass. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
8. FRENCH, 151 Nassau, corner of Spruce St., New York. 
A. WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
BURGESS, TAYLOR & Co.. 4 and 5 North St., Baltimore. 
EDWARDS & t COMPANY 115 Main Street, Cincinnati. 
J. A. ROYS, 48 Woodward Avenue, Detroi 
E. K WOODWARD, corner 4th & Cheanut Sts., Bt. Louis 
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[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion 
THE EMIGRANT FAMILY. 
A SCENE FROM ACTUAL LIFE. 


BY LIEUT. MURRAY. 


T was on a beautiful autumn morning, a lit- 
tle more than a year since, that I found my- 
self breathing the clear and bracing air of an 
October day, in Union Square, New York. The 
town was not yet astir, and the turmoil and 
clatter of omnibusses had not commenced. The 
gun shone bright and elear, and the noble build- 
ings that surround the square reflected the light 
in all its morning freshness and brilliancy. I 
had walked the entire length of Broadway from 
the Astor, to enjoy the scene, and now drank in 
of its refreshing influence to my heart’s content. 
Scarcely had I made the circuit of the walk, 
when I came suddenly upon a singular group. 
There were gathered there in one corner near the 
iron railing that surrounds the park, four persons, 
evidently newly arrived emigrants, who had 
passed the night thus grouped together, without 
the shelter of a roof. They were a family, fath- 
er, mother and two children. The youngest, a 
boy of some five years, was still asleep, his head 
resting in his sister's lap, who was perhaps 
double his own age, while the mother sat so as 
partially to support the girl, and partly to share 
with her the scanty covering that a large but tat- 
tered shawl afforded. 

The father, with that singular complacency 
of countenance that seems to be the growth of 
habitual want, sat smoking the ‘stump of a pipe, 
with as much apparent indifference as though he 
had been the possessor of one of those lordly 
mansions hard by, instead of being the house- 
less wanderer he was. Grown careless by ad- 
versity, he lived only for the present moment; 
careless of what chance should send him in the 
next hour and the next day—regarding life as a 
drudgery, and lagging on his way in hopes of a 
better world beyond. 

Such was the impression I gathered from his 
countenance. As I approached the group, 
the soft blue eye of the little girl met my own 
with such an humble, forlorn gaze, that they 
thrilled me to the very soul. A few words suf- 
ficed to tell their story, though it was done in 
most indifferent English. The father was an 
humble artizan, and having in some way in- 
curred the displeasure of the authorities of 
Stockholm by attendance on some democratic 
meeting that partook of too political a character, 
he had his choice to leave his native city, or to 
be imprisoned. 

He sold everything, and with his family and 
scanty means had taken up his line of march 
for America. After long and weary travel, he 
shipped for this country, and had been landed 
upon its shores the night before, without the 
means to procure a shelter or to purchase food. 
Long deprivation and sad experience had taught 
even the children to bear their lot without mur- 
muring ; and now, as the little boy awoke and 
rose to stretch his stiff limbs, half numbed by 
the chill air of the night, he uttered no com- 
plaint, but looked curiously about at the bright 
scene around him, which he had entered the 
night previous after dark. 

The mother called her boy, and with the affec- 
tion that only can beam from a mother’s face, 
kissed him for good morning, and pointed for 
him to notice a very fine carriage and span of 
horses that had just stopped at one of the gates 
of the park, and from which a lady was now 
handed by a gentleman; the two entering the 
park together. There was the same story writ- 
ten in the mother’s face that we have referred to 
in the father. She evinced no small claims to 
beauty in her sun-burnt face and hollowed 

* cheeks, and she must have once been handsome, 
but care and want had not spared her form and 
features. 

“What was your trade at home?” I asked of 
the father. 

“ A gilder.” 

“ And you wish to follow it here ?” 

“ Gladly, if I can get a place to work in.” 

“That will be easily done in such a city as 


“Jf I had the means of immediate support, I 
suppose so.” 

I believed the story I had listened to, and 
handing the artizan sufficient money to find 
himself and family a shelter and refreshments, 
was about turning away to leave the spot, when 
I perceived that the lady and gentleman who 


had alighted from the carriage just before, for a 
walk in the grounds, had approached, and hav- 
ing left the gentleman, the lady was now leaning 


over the mother. 


What a change was at once wrought in the 
picture as if by magic. A happy smile wreath- 
ed the countenance of the emigrant mother, the 
stoical father stood up erect and manly, and the 
two children were looking up into the lady’s 
face with unmistakeable evidences of joy written 
there. I saw at once the reason of all this—the 
lady was addressing them in their native tongue. 

I was particularly attracted by the lady; her 
face was’not handsome, and yet in spite of the 
rather large features, it was somehow decidedly 
attractive, and “lit up,” as artists say, beautiful- 
ly under the influence of a smile. She was very 
simply but richly dressed in a morning attire, 
and her light auburn hair was parted in the mid- 
dle of the forehead and gathered away in two 
heavy rolls behind the head. There was an air 
of unquestionable dignity and ease about her, 
that signified much te one of an observant eye, 
and as I then beheld her, she seemed like an 


angel of mercy. 
I saw by the enpressement with which the emi- 


grant now spoke and turned towards me, that 
he was informing her of the pecuniary as- 
sistance I had just rendered him. The lady 
emptied the contents of her purse into the moth- 
er’s hand (a sum in gold, equal at least to forty 
or fifty dollars), and saying some kind words, 
turned towards me, and said in the sweetest 
accents possible : 

“Permit me to thank you, sir, for the kind- 
ness you have shown to these poor people.” 

“Your generosity, madam,” I replied, “has 
quite eclipsed the small sum I furnished them.” 

“By no means, sir, to you they were perfect 
strangers, but to me it is quite another affair. 
They are my country people.” 

With a sweet smile and inclination of the 
head, she turned away with the gentleman who 
had accompanied her; and lifting my hat, I 
passed down the walk to the head of Broadway, 


and was soon in an omnibus, bound down this ' 


great artery of the city towards the Astor. But 
nearly the entjre distance, my mind was occu- 
pied with the scene referred to; and I could not 
forget the sweet smile of the charitable lady. 

We formed a party at the house that same 
afternoon to attend a monster concert at Castle 
Garden, and after tea we all drove down to the 
Battery together, and giving up our tickets, 
passed into the concert room. There was a 
splendid array of both sexes, about equally di- 
vided, forming an audience of over eight thous- 
and people there—certainly the finest sight of 
the kind I ever beheld. The overture was per- 
formed with most brilliant effect by a full or- 
chestra, a celebrated tenor sang a favorite oper- 
atic air, and next in course came on the pro- 
gramme a vocal performance by the prima 
donna of the evening. 

As she ascended the stage and bowed to the 
deafening plaudits of that immense assembly, I 
was startled with surprise and pleasure to dis- 
cover in her the charitable lady, who had be- 
friended the Swedish emigrants that morning in 
Union Park. It was Jexny Linn! 


MEN AND WOMEN. 

In days not far distant men found their excite- 
ment, and filled up their time, in violent bodily 
exercises, noisy merriment, and intemperance. 
They have now, in all but the very poorest 
classes, lost their inclination for these things, 
and for the coarser pleasures generally; the 
have now scarcely any tastes but those whi 
they have in common with women, and, for the 
first time in the world, men and women are 
really companions. A most beneficial cs 
if the companionship were between equals, but 
being between unequals, it produces what good 
observers have noticed, though without perceiv- 
ing its cause, a progressive deterioration 
men in what had hitherto been considered the 
masculine excellences. Those who are so care- 
ful that women should not become men, do not 
see that men are becoming what they have de- 
cided that women should be,—are falling into 
the feebleness which “= have so long cultivated 
in their companions. Those who are associated 
in their lives tend to become assimilated in char- 
acter. In the present closeness of association 
between the sexes, man cannot attain manliness 
unless woman acquire it.— Westminster Review. 


BEING PLEASED. 

The pains and pleasures of this word depend 
mainly on the sniie—the volition—by which 
our acts are accomplished; and, even were a 
man doomed to play at whist for seven hours a 
708 soon hear him grumbling as 
if he 


were condemned to the treadmill. Our 


duties would seldom be disagreeable if we did 
ot ly resolve to think them so. 
Sir Walter Scott. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.) 
MY NATIVE LAND. 


They tell me of those sunny isles, 
Far, far beyond the sea, 

Where summer ever sweetly smiles, 
And nought but joy can be. 

Where azure waves majestic roll 
Upon a silver strand ; 

But dearer far unto my soul 
Is my own native land. 


They tell me of a clime so fair, 
Where trees are ever green ; 

Where flowers breathe incense on the air, 
And storms are never seen ; 

And where the streamlets sparkling flow 
Above the golden sand ; 

But dearer than their flashing glow, 
My own loved native land. 


There’s many a land beneath the sun, 
Far brighter than our clime, 

But none to which our thoughts can turn, 
With reverence so sublime. 

We love our own fair native home, 
We love our ocean strand, 

We'll pray, where’er on earth we roam, 
“ God save our native land!” 

Princeton, Mass., Nov., 1851. 


M. THIERS IN A FIX. 


This gentleman, a short time ago, was enjoy- 
ing the benefit of the waters of the Pyrenas, and 
while he was there he met with an adventure 
which came very near putting him out of a con- 
dition ever to take the benefit of any other wa- 
ters. M. Thiers has his whims in dress as well 
as in politics, and this summer he took it into 
his head to clothe himself entirely in nankeen, 
and from the funny figure the great little man 
cut, it was no wonder when he went to walk, one 
day, in a forest near his hotel, dressed in this 
buff stuff from head to feet, cap, gaiters and all, 


he should be taken for a fawn A a party of 
1 


hunters. It is true they only saw him at a dis- 
tance, but it is to be presumed that the states- 
man must have been cutting capers of some kind 
or other, or he could not have been taken for a 
skittish young deer, at any distance. The first 
thing he knew, pop, and a bullet whistled by his 
ear. His only thought was of assassination, and 
so down he fell and lay as close to the earth as 
possible. Two more shots were fired, and then 
the hunters came up to bag their supposed game. 
M. Thiers heard them, and thought the Philis- 
tines were upon him sure enough, until he heard 
them use some hunting expressions, when an idea 
of the truth flashed across his mind. He there- 
fore got up, and stood, cap in hand, before the 
astonished hunters, who did not fail to offer all 
sorts of excuses when they saw the mistake they 
had made —French paper. 
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[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.) 
IT I8 NO JOKE. 


BY 0. ©. WHITTLESEY. 


A something seems to sing me now, 
It is no joke to be 

Imprisoned in a marriage vow, 
Celibacy for me. 


O, gallant beau and blooming belle, 
Consume that lovesick letter, 

For though ’tis said to wed is “ well,” 
To marry not is “ better.”” 


Bhort time you live on loaves of love, 
Iced o’er with smiles and kisses ; 

The vulture oft succeeds the dove, 
Beware! beware! ye misses. 


Love’s suasive songs but seldom last, 
Exquisite though they be ; 

And diseord patters when they ’re past, 
°T is better to be free! 


Then ponder well before you stake, 
Before your bark be started ; 
The golden vinculum may break, 
And leave you broken-hearted. 
Alexandria, Va., Nov., 1851. 
4. 
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SELF-MADE MEN. 


’ Ido not wonder that t men have been 
mechanics ; for those who have been brought up 
exclusively in drawing-rooms, intelligence is a 
game, a recreation ; for those who have held the 
sword or the helm, who have driven the plough 
or worked with the chisel, intelligence becomes 
a passion, a force, a beauty, a worship, a love 
divine. It is from the stall, the shop, the work- 
room, that the most powerful minds have issued : 
Moliere from the upholsterer’s, Burns from the 
farmer’s, Shakspeare from the hosier’s shop, Ros- 
seau from the wheelwright’s. Long engaged in 
a struggle with physical nature, they all took 
refuge in the free domain of thought. Even an 
inferior mind would become tempered to strength 
in these mechanical apprenticeships ; and if ever 
the spirit of reform which is seizing on the world 
should extend to the act of creating citizens, I 
doubt not-that good sense will gain a victory 
over custom, and that one of the most important 
sates of every education will be, henceforth, the 

admixture of the development of the mind 
and of its action on nature.—MM. Chastel. 


THE ANGLO-SAXON RACE.” 


Of all the races which at this day occupy the 
scene of the world, the most active, and that 
which possesses the greatest weight and influ- 
ence, is unquertionably the Anglo-Saxon race. 
Other nations may be more noisy and brilliant 
than England and the United States—they ma 
exhibit more e ory—but not one, 
looked at closely, can be considered as 
as both these people. The Anglo-Saxon race PA 
one of the most important springs of the great 
political machine of the universe ; without it 
would perish, or be abandoned to the contempt 
of the fature, some of the most important facts 
of history, and some of those moral notions 
which are most essential to humanity. Without 
England and America, Protestantism would ex- 
ist nolonger. Had Protestantism no other sup- 
port than that of Germany, we would see it now 
expiring in delirium and blasphemy amidst the 
laughter of other nations. Without the exam- 
ple afforded by England, the French revolution 
would not only be anathematized, but abandon- 
ed as without reason, and full of incoherent ex- 
travagances. Had it not been for England, 
America would on its discovery have fallen 
back into the barbarism in which a Spanish 
vessel found it. It is owing to England that 
glorious discovery of Columbus has not proved 
useless, and counts for a great human fact, and 
for a service rendered to moral order, and not 
merely a discovery interesting to science and 
cosmol It is England who at this day pre- 
vents nations from falling upon and devouring 
one another, and who maintains the equilibrium 
of the continent by the fear of having to meas- 
ure strength with so redoubtable an adversary. 
Thus her egotism is useful, for it protects our 
repose. She crosses the projects of Oriental 
Europe, and says to the two Sclavi races, “ Thus 
far shall ye goand nofarther.” What a destiny! 
Her form and power are absolutely necessary to 
the moral order of the world. Let us lay aside 
all national prejudice and patriotic pride; many 
nations of apparently more importance might 
disappear, and which seem to be more immedi- 
ately interested in the maintenance of modern 
civilization, but there is not one whose death 
would leave such terrible results as that of the 
solitary, the egotistical and independent Eng- 
land.— Revue des Deux Mondes, 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.] 
IMPROMPTU 
IN THE FLY-LEAF OF A BOOK. 


BY OWEN G. WARREN. 


When shall we meet to part not, 
And life’s fruition see ; 

When shall my weary heart not 
Fear to be torn from thee? 


Ere that bright time, thy pillow 
May be upon the wave, 

And mine beneath the willow, 
With wild flowers o’er my grave. 


Thy way may be o’er ocean, 
Thy path o’er many a sea; 

And the scene may wake emotion, 
Unknown, unfelt by me. 


Thy step may climb the mountains 
That a foreign sky illumes ; 

Thy lip may taste the fountains 
Where the Lethe lotus blooms. 


Thou may’st go—thy footsteps aided 
By the gentle hand of love, 

When thy.thought of me has faded, 
And I see thee from above. 


Yet if on earth beside thee, 
My heart-home may not be ; 

If another fate betide thee 
Than a union blest with me: 


Whate’er my fate, Ill bear it, 
And ’t will be my sou)’s endeavor 
To be near thy gentle spirit 
Forever and forever. 
New York, November, 1851. 


BROTHER JONATHAN. 

The waist of his coat may be ridiculously 
short; the tails of it ridiculously long ; his shirt 
collar may absorb the contents of a whole field 
of flax ; his pantaloons may not come below the 
tops of his boots, and his straps may have the 
air of preventer-braces, to keep the continua- 
tions from going over his head; he may be, in 
short, the most unpresentable man you can con- 
ceive of, and “most mockable at court;” but 
beneath the uncouthness of his dress, and the 
frequent bizarrerie of his manner, there is such a 
man, and such a soul as only Yankeedom and 
the nineteenth century can produce or educate. 
We start with the intention of making a flourish. 
Thorough-paced, full-blooded, conceited, stub- 
born, imperturbable, go-ahead Americans; not 
afraid to try to do anything ever done by any 
other living man, from making a baby’s go-cart 
to the construction of an empire; and not a bit 
more afraid to attempt what no man ever did, if 
either money, fame or power, is to be made out 
of it. We are precisely the people to make the 
biggest of all possible flourishes, and blow the 
biggest of all possible double C bombadoons on 
the occasion of national success and triumphs.— 
Parker's Journal. 
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TRAVELLING AGENTS. 

We must once more caution our readers, and 
the public generally, in relation to these travel- 
ling nuisances. The only legitimate mode of 
subscribing for a paper, is to enclose the money 
direct to the office of publication ; in this way 
there can be no mistake—no frand practised ; 
whereas if you pay money to a self-styled agent, 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred you burn 
your fingers. We repeat again that we shall 
never employ a travelling agent, and we have 
none in our employ, either upon the Flag or the 
Companion. We trust that the public will be 
on their guard in this matter, and never sub- 
scribe to a travelling agent. 


THE CAPITOL. 

. The Capitol, at Washington, resounds with 
the hammer and the saw, and shows signs every- 
where in its halls and lobbies of busy prepara- 
tion for the coming Congressional campaign. 
The rotunda of the Capitol will, during the 
coming winter, be much better lighted than be- 
fore. Gas jets, ornamented, are to be placed 
a short distance from the paintings, and by this 
admirable arrangement the rotunda will then be 
brilliantly illuminated. 

VERY OLD. 

A negress, named Betty, died near Schoharie, 
N. Y., a short time since, at the advanced age of 
one hundred and ten years! This venerable wo- 
man was brought from Africa when quite young, 
and sold to the father of Mr. C. H. Sheffer, in 
whose family and that of his son she remained 
until liberated from slavery. She retained her 
faculties to the last, and was very industrious, 
occupying her time mostly in sewing and knit- 
ting; her sight continued good to her death. 


Tavs 17 18.—Health is getting to be vulgar, 
and is confined principally to servant girls. No 
“lady” can surely plead.guilty to “ being well,” 
without losing caste. Spinal complaints are just 
now in the ascendant—no female being consid- 
ered “good society” who possesses sufficient 
strength to raise a smoothing iron. . 


Gratitupe.—A magnificent present of amil- 
luminated and jewel-studded Missal, was lately 
made by the Countess Montesquieu, of France, 
to the Choteau family, of St. Louis, for their 
kindness to her two sons, who were tried for 
murder, some time since, and escaped under the 
plea of insanity. 


A New Cuvs Hovse.—The large four story 
dwelling-house, opposite the “ Athenzum,” on 
Beacon street, is being converted into a Club 
House. Workmen have been busily employed 
on it for several weeks. The basement-room is 
to be the refectory. The “Tremont Club” will 
be the oecupants. 


Dretomatic.—Mr. Rives comes home forth- 
with from Paris, and Mr. Forward from Den- 
mark. Mr. Bulwer comes no more to the United 
States. These events are fully decided on. 


Fares CoMING DOwN.—The fare from Liver- 
pool in the Collins and Cunard steamers is soon 
to be reduced to £30, or $150—which is about 

+ $25 less than at present. 


Lrserat Donation —Miss Minerva Evans, 
of Pickaway county, Ohio, has given $1000 to 
the Ohio Wesleyan University, toward the erec- 
tion of a new chapel. 
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Query.—* Isn’t the world older than it used 
to be?” said a young hopeful to his senior. 
“ Yes, my son.” “Then what do folks mean by 
old times ?” 


Smart.—The man that built the Rocky 
mountains, has just sailed for Europe, having 
contracted with the Pasha to pave the Nubian 
desert. 


Trur.—A reading people will become a 
thinking people, and then they are capable of 
becoming a rational and a great people. 


An Otp Man.—There is a gentleman farmer 
residing at Mark, England, named Peters, who 


Tum WAY TO PRONOUNCE 1T.—They say that 
Kossuth’s name is pronounced Koz-2ute, with the 
accent on the last syllable. 


Wayside Gatherings. 


Bustle is not industry, any morejthan impu- 
denee is courage. 
We believe that Kossuth has been slandered. 


Time will tell. 
Cicero prepared himself for composing 
reading some of the Greek poets. "7 


Thalberg, the great pianist and composer, is 
shortly the United States. 

Hiram E. Devaul was killed, by the fall of a 
stone, in Nelson, N. H., recently. 

If aman empty his purse into his head, no 
one can take it from him. 

Sheridan accustomed himself to strong tea 
and brandy, before he delivered a speech. 

Eight-ninths of the population of the United 
States are in agricultural pursuits. 

lish rs state that peaches, well pre- 

serv: received there from the United 


tates. 

The whole amount of property belonging to 
the city, at South Boston, is about 72 acres of 
upland, and 49 acres of flats. 

Since Father Mathew’s late arrival at New 
York, he has administered the pledge to 12,000 
individuals. 


It is said the rasp may be p 
with as much facility as morus multicaulis, 
by dividing the roots. 


The remains of Maria Bickford were taken 
from the city tomb, lately, by her relatives, and 
conveyed to Bangor for burial. 

The draw of the Patterson Railroad 
over the Hackensack river, was carried away 
a sloop, a short time since. 


Count D’Orsay is making strenuous efforts for 
the liberation of Abd-el Kader, so basely impris- 
oned, in France. 


Mr. Young, a member of the Alabama 
lature, has resigned, in consequence of be 
charged with forgery. 

Dr. Clopton, convicted in Henry county, Va., 
for killing Col. Jones, has been sent to the Pen- 
itentiary for five years. 

The most recent invention, in England, is a 
seat for tailors, to obviate the necessity of sitting 
cross-legged. 

The worst education which teaches self denial 
is better than the best w ich teaches everything 

. but that. 

To hasten a marriage, lock up the girl, and 
show her lover the front door. 
ship, up town, was successfully terminated in 
this way, not long since. 

Seven hundred and three dollars were the net 
proceeds of Jenny Lind’s coneert, in Buffalo, for 
the benefit of the sufferers by the late disastrous 
fire, in that place. 

The schooner D. B. Warner, from New York, 
arrived at Charleston on the 17th ult., in three 
days and a half, which is nearly equal to the 
time made by the steamers. 


There is one advantage about being mean, 
and that is, it secures against subscription pa- 

rs, and old bores who practise philanthropy 
for a living. 

A western editor says that “a child was run 
over in the streets by a wagon three years old 
and cross-eyed, with pantalets on, which never 

afterwards. 

The Mahometans suppose that shooting 
are the firebrands with which the good 
drive away the bad when they approach too near 
the walls of heaven. 

Dr. March says that the best antidote for dis- 
sipation, is marriage. Men resort to gin and 
sugar not because they are depraved, but eos 
they are lonely. 

Count Catthainy, the former companion in 
exile of Kossuth, has taken apartments at the 
Champs Elysees, and proposes to live in the 
strictest retirement. 

Gold dust was selling at San Francisco on the 
3d ult., at $17 per ounce, with the freight, insur- 
ance of 5 per cent. expense, making a loss of 2 
per cent. on remittances. 


The rebels are making progress at Hong Kong. 
Mr. Gutzlaff, the Chinese translator, had died. 
At Canton, business was more flourishing than 
it had been for several months. 

Santa Anna is again talked of in Mexico, as 
the only man that can save the republic. It 
seems certain that without some unexpected in- 
tervention, the government must be broken. 


English speculators are making money in Lon- 
don by engaging females to wear the Bloomer 
costume, and deliver lectures and addresses upon 
it. They call themselves “ Americans !” 

There is a girl at the Troy i with 
such dimples in her cheeks, that you might use 
them for coffee-cups. Of her eyes, blue and 
oval, like plums, we shall speak in an extra. 

It is seriously thought that England may, at 
no distant day, be obli to place herself 
under the protection of the United States, to save 
herself from her Continental enemies. 

To be fat is likely to turn out an economy. 
An inventor has travelled over the greatest part 


stars 


of France in a carriage moved by the weight o 
his the principle of 
toa ; 


John R. Scott offers oe of three hundred 
dollars for a tragedy, in e or five acts, to. be 
submitted to the decision of a li commit- 
tee, appointed for the purpose. To be handed 


in on or before the 15th of January next. 


Foreign Miscellany. 


Ths government of Peru have a free 
importation into the country of wheat and flour. 

The abundant harvest warrants the anticipa- 
tion of a steady increase of bullion in the Bank 
of England. 


Mrs. Sherwood, the celebrated authoress of so 
many religious stories, died in England, October 
11, aged 77. 

The yearly budget of the Dutch government 
shows for the financial year of about 
$2,000,000. 

The flood of emigration from Great Britain, 
as well as Ireland, is beginning to excite the 
most serious apprehensions. 

An American plenipotentiary has arrived at 
Vienna to nego @ postal convention with 
the Austrian government. 

Steps are at length about to be taken in Ire- 
land, to erect a “temple tomb” to the memory 
of Daniel O’Connell. 

In Demerara, the punishment of the treadmill 
has been restored whenever the sheriff shall give 
an order for its infliction. 


The Paris papers announce more positively, 
than ever, that Gen. Changarnier will start for 
the presidency, as a candidate for the legitimist 
party. 

Tennyson is now in Florence, where he will 
remain a year or more. His brother, who mar- 
ried an Italian lady, has been a resident of that 
city for some time. 

A Berlin letter states that the Prussian minis- 
ter has been instructed to pursue, in every re- 
spect, the same course of conduct as that of the 
minister of Austria, on the arrival of Kossuth 
in England. 

The Government demand for the repayment 
of the money advanced to the Irish Unions, dur- 
ing the famine, is causing much stir throughout 
Ireland, and some downright repudiation. 


The population of Berlin has increased in one 
year, 22,000. On the first of September, 1850, 
the population was 411,000. According to the 
census just taken, the population the Ist of Sep- 
tember, 1851, was 433,000. 

A memorial signed by above 500 rate-payers 
of Sunderland, has been presented to the mayor 
and magistrates of that borough, praying that 
no fresh licenses for the sale of intoxicating 
liquors be granted. 

A vessel arrived at London from New York, 
had 1400 firkins of butter as a portion of her 
cargo, the produce of the United States of Amer- 
ica. This is the largest importation of butter 
which has taken place from the United States. 


Sands of Gold. 


——All wise words proceed from the heart’s 
integrity. 

——Falsehood could do little mischief, if it 
did not gain the credit of truth. 

——Friendship doubles all our pleasures, and 
divides all our pains. 

——Uncharitable persons are generally more 
unthinking than perversely so. 

——True merit often finds its gold not distin- 
guished from base metal. 

—tThe nightingale that sings to us nestles 
nowhere but in our own breasts. 

——To improve a man is to liberalize and en- 
large him in thought, feeling and purpose. 

— Nothing ever touched the heart of a read- 
er that did not come from the heart of a writer. 


igion is said to be the true basis of 
man’s conduct, but often it is made the pedestal 
of his pride. 

——He is happier who has little, and with 
that little is content, than he who has much, 
with impatience for more. 

— Creditors have better memories than 
debtors; creditors are a superstitious sect, great 
observers of set days and tan 

—wWith the becomes a fair and 
fertile garden, glowing with sunshine and warm 
hues, and cntaling sweet odors. 

—Inviolable fidelity, good humor, and com- 

lacency of temper, outlive'all the charms of a 

e face, and make the decays of it invisible. 


——tThere is a tendency in modern education 
to cover the fingers with rings, and, at the same 
time, to cut the sinews at the wrist. 

——Youth endures nothing more easily than 
poverty, if only a love, either of a heart or of a 
science, illuminate their dark present. 

——Hasty words often rankle the wound 
which injury gives; but soft words assuage it, 
forgiving cures it, and forgetting takes away the 
scar. 


——tThe knowledge of evil may help to good, 
and assist us to measure its value; every new 
idea should be to us as a new feather in the 


wings that bear us upward. 
——There are few talents so inconsider- 
able as to be-unalterably excluded from all de- 


ees of fame; and all should, in life’s visit, 
ve some token of their existence. 

——lIt is as meritorious to attempt sharing in 

a good man’s heart as it is contemptible to have 

a design upon a rich man’s money. A noble 

nature aims its attentions breast high; a mean 

mind levels its paltry assiduities at the pocket. 


Joker's 
“Tis ” as the girl said when her lover 
told her she had beautiful hair. 


Kate Hayes has been singing in and 
Timeo man cage be hes com Mav Kist 

A late philosopher says that if anything will 
make looking for her night- 
cap after the lamp’s blown out. 


There is a goat in New York that will drink 
beer and chew tobacco with the oldest habitue of 
the Pewter Mug. 


A piece of timber sawed thin is a board; but 
an individual who pays three dollars a week for 
mackerel and “ water bewitched ” is a boarder. 

It is said that the difference between e: 
strawberries and cream and kissing a pretty 
is so small, that it cannot be appreciated. 

Small blocks of pine wood delicately painted 
to resemble soap, answers every purpose, as no 
person can p them without being shaved. 

Some learned pundit says the word “hand- 
kerchief” means “a head cover for the hand, to 
be tied around the neck and put in the pocket.’ 

Mrs. Partington thinks the pillows of liberty 
are stuffed with the feathers of the American 
eagle. The superintendents of the United States 
Mints are investigating the matter. 


A man was offered a glass of soda water the 
other day, but he rejected it with great indigna- 
tion. “Do you think I am a salamander,” said 
he, “to drink water biling hot ?” 

An inquisitive priest having asked a young 
female her name while in the confessional, she 
replied, with as much wit as modesty, “ Father 
my name is not a sin.” 


“Pomp, what am a jury ob inkest?” “ Wal, 
de fac is, nigger, a jury ob inkest am a lot ob 
fellers what sits down on a dead man to find out 
whedder he am dead for sartin or only piaying 


The man who ascended Bunker Hill monu- 
ment on the outside, to avoid the payment of 
the entrance fee, was arrested last week’ and 
bound over trial. He appeals to the higher law 
in justification. 

The New York Day Book says it don’t believe 
in the water-cure, and gives as a reason—“ There 
is Mr. (naming a noted political editor,) he has 
been lying in his damp sheet for twenty years, and 
he’s worse now than ever.” 

A dairyman was awoke by a in the night 
with the announcement that his best cow was 
choking. He forthwith jumped up to save the 
life of Brummie, when, lo! he found a turnip 
stuck in the mouth of the pump. 

A writer in a southern paper, givnig an ac- 
count of the Boston jubilee, of which he declares 
himself an eye-witness, describes the night’s 
lodgings thus: “ Twenty in a room, and three in 
a bed ; besides thousands in baby-jumpers, hook- 
ed to the limbs of the trees on the Common.” 

Sergeant Davy was once accused of having 
disgraced the bar by taking silver from a client. 
“ T took silver,” he replied, “ because I could not 
get gold ; but I took every farthing the poor fel- 
low had in the world, and I hope you don’t call 
that disgracing the profession.” 


THE FLAG GF GUR UIHGN, 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite litera: wit and humor, prose and 
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gems, original tales, 
paper, and at a very great cost. In poli d 
all sectarian questions, it is strictly af 
an immoral nature will ever be admitted inte ite columns ; 
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A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
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leading weekly paper in the United States, and ita\ i 
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It contains the foreign and domesiic news of the day, 80 
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to the paper, thus offering the entire aheet, which is of the 
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COMPANION. 


TAYLOR'S CYLINDER PRINTING. PRESS. 


EASTERN PENITENTIARY. 

The view sketched by our artist below is 
that of the Eastern Penitentiary, Philadelphia. 
This is a State Prison, and has always been re- 
garded, both at home and abroad, as one of the 
bestZinstitutions for the object designed, in the 


civilized world. The building itself is com- 
posed of massive stone, and it occupies an area 
of ten acres; three sides are high walls merely, 
whilst the fourth, fronting on Coates Street, 
presents a cluster of towers and gates, erected 
in a style peculiar to the feudal ages, and a view 


of it will recall to any person of reading, a tendent, posted in a tower, can survey the doors 


“mind’s eye” notion of some “old baronial 
castle.” This prison is the only one in the world 
that we know of, in which what is termed the 
“solitary system” is strictly adhered to. The 
cells radiate from the centre, and the superin- 
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of every cell ata glance. The object is to pre- 
serve an entire seclusion. The prisoners are 
cut off from all intercourse with their fellow- 
beings—provided with proper employment, and 
every aid to their moral improvement. 
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